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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO’S FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY: 1891-1941 


ILLIAM RAINEY HarPER took office as the first president of the 

University of Chicago on July 1, 1891. This date is now offi- 
cially recognized as the date of the establishment of the University, 
and 1941 is being celebrated as the fiftieth anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the institution. Plans for the celebration were formulated 
during the academic year 1939-40, and the direction of the various 
functions contemplated was intrusted to Frederic Woodward, whose 
distinguished and extended services as vice-president of the Univer- 
sity marked him conspicuously for this strategic post. 

The first formal function of the impressive series of events includ- 
ed in the program of the celebration was a luncheon given in honor 
of the University’s sponsors and commemorating the first meeting of 
the University’s first Board of Trustees, which convened on July 9, 
1890. The next event was a Commemorative Chapel Service on 
October 8, 1940, which was followed by an Alumni Assembly on 
November 9. In the course of the year numerous exhibits of the 
University’s research equipment and achievements have been visited 
by thousands of students and friends of the institution. A score of 
America’s leading learned societies accepted the invitation of the 
University to hold their annual meetings in Chicago, and an excep- 
tional series of more than fifty symposia has been arranged for the 
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last week of September, 1941. Participating in these symposia are 
many of the most distinguished scholars from both American and 
Old World universities, and others from museums, research organi- 
zations, and government agencies. The addresses and discussions 
will deal with the newest and most significant advances in learning in 
the biological, physical, and social sciences; the humanities; law; 
business; religion; and social service. Following the five days of 
symposia, a three-day academic festival includes a day devoted to 
activities of the alumni, a reception of delegates from four hundred 
institutions of learning, a special chapel service, and an anniversary 
concert. The final event of the celebration is a special convocation, 
at which honorary degrees will be conferred on thirty-two distin- 
guished scientists and scholars. 

The chosen theme of the symposia climaxing the celebration is 
“New Frontiers in Education and Research.”’ Those readers of the 
School Review who have attended the University of Chicago will 
quickly sense the significance and the loftiness of this theme, as, in- 
deed, will every friend of the University who knows the thrilling 
story of its conception and its magic birth which presented it in full 
stature and in scholarly maturity to stand at once in a foremost place 
among the institutions of its kind. The Chicago area in the 1890’s 
clearly identified the geographical frontier of the higher learning in 
America. The plan and program of the new University of Chicago 
just as clearly denoted a conceptual frontier with respect to the func- 
tions, the organization, and the processes of the university enter- 
prise. There is not sufficient space, nor is there the need, to report 
here the measurable evidences of achievement in the direction of the 
aims and ideals with which the University was launched. These evi- 
dences of accomplishment and progress are numerous, and they per- 
tain to an amazing range of scientific and scholarly pursuits. They 
are substantially documented by all the authoritative ratings of 
American universities, inasmuch as each such rating accords the 
University of Chicago either first or second place. The celebration 
of the attainment of this enviable renown is an appropriate form of 
expression of abiding confidence in the motives which have guided 
the course of the University to this end. 

But the University is not celebrating its past alone, nor does the 
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theme of this celebration signalize merely the glory of past adventure 
on frontiers long since furrowed. It visualizes instead the trackless 
frontiers which lie ahead. The achievements of the first fifty years 
are now resolved into equipment and skills for needed explorations. 
What the University at this juncture is celebrating, more in hopeful- 
ness than in pride, is more significant for the future of American edu- 
cation and of American life than is the record of its specific achieve- 
ments. This fundamental purpose of the Fiftieth Anniversary Cele- 
bration is inspiringly disclosed in the following statement by Presi- 
dent Hutchins, taken from his address at the Commemorative 
Chapel Service on October 8, 1940. 

This University is a symbol. As such its importance is greater than at any 
time in its history. Its fiftieth anniversary is of national and even international 
significance because it offers the opportunity of reminding our fellow-citizens 
and the world of the enduring value of the ideals for which the University stands. 
The celebration of these ideals was never so necessary as now. The light they 
have shed since earliest antiquity is now extinguished in almost the whole of 
Europe. Though this country is nominally committed to them, it has imperfect- 
ly understood them and may have difficulty in defending what it imperfectly 
understands. It has subordinated these ideals to other aims, such as material 
comfort, which seemed to it more pressing. But even the most ardent apostles of 
material progress are faltering now; for the tremendous advances which this 
century has seen have failed to bring with them that universal happiness which 
they were warranted to produce. Instead of looking, as we used to, toward a fu- 
ture made bigger and brighter by constant accessions of material goods, we are 
now wondering whether we can keep those we have won. With the rest of the 
world in flames and this country confused, bewildered, and disillusioned, we hold 
this celebration to raise a standard to which all honest and right-thinking men 
can repair, to which embattled humanity can rally. It is the standard of free- 
dom, truth, and justice. To the forces of brutality, chaos, and ignorance the 
University opposes the power of righteousness, order, and knowledge. Upon the 
triumph of that power the survival of Western civilization depends. 


In publicizing the Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration, Director 
Woodward and his associates have consistently attributed the suc- 
cess of the University to the vision and courage of its administrative 
leadership, the scholarly work of its faculty, and the generosity of 
its founder and its many friends. The future maintenance of the 
“ideals for which the University stands” is confidently assured by 
the spiritual force of the leadership and faculty of the present; but 
the future leadership and progress of the institution are conditioned 
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apprehensively by the cumulative effects of the depression upon its 
financial reserves and continuing revenues. The appeal to alumni 
and friends for an underwriting of the financial security of the Uni- 
versity is a fundamentally appropriate feature of the anniversary cel- 
ebration. While the pledges so far recorded fall far short of the full 
requirements of this purpose, the deficiency is steadily being lessened 
by the thousands of appreciative sponsors of the University who are 
contributing according to their means. 


THE CONTEMPORARY RELATION BETWEEN THE ‘‘SCHOOL 
REVIEW” AND THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


T IS not inappropriate to mention, in connection with the Univer- 
I sity’s anniversary, that the lifetime of the School Review virtually 
covers the years since the doors of the University were first opened to 
students. While the establishment of the institution is reckoned from 
the beginning of President Harper’s active administration in the 
summer of 1891, classes were first organized in October, 1892. The 
School Review was launched as a journal of secondary education by 
Jacob Gould Schurman, president of Cornell University, in the win- 
ter of 1893. Shortly thereafter, Charles H. Thurber, then principal 
of Colgate Academy, became joint editor with Schurman. Two 
years later, Thurber assumed full editorial management. Joining the 
faculty of the University of Chicago in 1896, he brought the School 
Review with him, and it has been published at this institution since 
that time. Within these forty-five years, editorial responsibility has 
shifted from time to time among individual members and committees 
of the university faculty. The names of the several editors and chair- 
men of editorial committees since Thurber’s incumbency constitute 
a roster of distinction—John Dewey, George H. Locke, James Hay- 
den Tufts, W. C. Gore, Charles H. Judd, Rollo L. Lyman, Leonard 
V. Koos, and Ralph W. Tyler. 

Long-time readers of the School Review may well remember the 
interesting historical sketch presented by Professor Koos in the 
editorial columns of the issue of March, 1932. A brief excerpt from 
this editorial provides a most discriminating observation regarding 
the timeliness of the objectives of the Review as a journal of second- 
ary education. 
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Although the emphasis throughout the life of the School Review has been on 
the secondary school, marked shifts have taken place in the nature of the con- 
tent. For the most part, these shifts are indicative of the changes that have 
taken place in secondary education and in the type of approach in the solution 
of educational problems. The early emphasis was on treatments of the history 
of secondary education, the European secondary school, and problems of ad- 
mission to college 

The extent of change in approach in the solution of problems has been greater 
than in the subjects treated. The School Review was a leader among educational 
periodicals in emphasizing articles which exemplify the application of objective 
procedures. Occasional articles of this type appeared before 1910, but they were 
the exception rather than the rule. The emphasis began in 1910 and was sig- 
nalized by publication in February of that year of a paper “‘On Scientific Study 
of High-School Problems’’ by the new director of the School of Education. 

Appraisals of the value and usefulness of the School Review have 
been reported intermittently by competent observers not connected 
with the journal. Some of these have been mentioned in earlier edi- 
torials in these columns as a matter of interest to the readers. In the 
editorial from which the above quotation is drawn, mention is made 
of a study by James L. La Poe, which disclosed that the School Re- 
view is the journal most read by high-school principals and the one 
ranked highest by them with respect to usefulness. In the same re- 
port the Review is listed as one of the three of those included in the 
study having the largest number of articles pertaining to research. 
In the issue of June, 1940, there is reference to two disinterested 
ratings of the School Review. Ruth Watson Alberts’ study of bibli- 
ographies presented in the Review of Educational Research is reported 
as showing that the School Review is one of only five magazines which 
were represented in as many as twelve of the fourteen fields recog- 
nized in the bibliographies, and it is listed as a leading periodical in 
eight of these fields. A second study reported at that time, made by 
W. D. Wilkins and Ann A. Printy, indicates that the number of arti- 
cles taken from the School Review for use in Education Digest is next 
to the highest in the tabulation. The findings of a more extended 
investigation by W. D. Wilkins and W. H. Anderson, Jr., are noted 
editorially in the School Review for February, 1941. Checking all 
citations appearing during significant periods of time in six widely 
circulating, selective bibliographies, these investigators placed School 
Review in third rank on the basis of the average of their four ratings. 
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These reports may reasonably be regarded as substantial evidence 
of the acceptability and the usefulness of the School Review in the 
field of secondary education. In connection with the University’s 
celebration it seems appropriate to mention these facts regarding the 
establishment and the attainments of the School Review and to re- 
mind its readers that the policies of the journal throughout the period 
of its publication have been guided by men who are familiarly known 
for notable contributions to the advancement of American educa- 
tion. The Editorial Committee is justly proud of the fact that the 
quality of the management and the recognized value of the services 
of the School Review have given it a worthy place of membership in 
the University with which it has so long been associated. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


gen four high schools represented in the following reports of in- 
novating practices are located in New York, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Arkansas, to name the states in the order of their distribution 
from east to west. The practices reported, in the order of presenta- 
tion, pertain to educational and vocational guidance, the activities 
of a student council, and the grade placement of typewriting. 


A guidance program for High-school principals and teachers have 
Freshmen in high school been working persistently in recent years 

to broaden the scope and to improve the 
methods of the guidance services demanded by the personal as well 
as the academic problems of pupils of secondary-school age. There 
is a considerable amount of helpful literature in books and educa- 
tional periodicals, and teacher-training institutions are giving in- 
creasing emphasis to this phase of teacher preparation for service in 
educational institutions at all levels of instruction. Naturally some 
teachers are more skilful or have more originality than others in de- 
vising new techniques or in adapting established procedures to the 
needs of their pupils. Reports of unusual practices that have been 
found effective in one school are always welcomed by zealous teach- 
ers in other schools. An interesting account of the guidance program 
in the Tolleston High School at Gary, Indiana, was recently sent to 
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the School Review by Principal J. W. Standley. This program is de- 
scribed by Lela Plant, guidance instructor. There are so many ex- 
cellent features of the program which others will be glad to know 
about that we are quoting extensively from Mrs. Plant’s report. 


The guidance program at Tolleston provides two hours each day for group 
guidance in classes and one hour for personal conferences. Ten weeks of guid- 
ance are provided for every Freshman—five in the first semester and five in the 
second semester. 

The first day the Freshmen come to me for group guidance, I tell them that 
we provide this class for them so that we can tell them the things about which 
Seniors and parents often say, “Why didn’t someone tell us that four years 
ago?” I mention the girl who wanted to be a nurse but did not know that she 
should take chemistry until she applied for admittance for training in a hospital. 
I doubt if anyone in the school knew that the girl wanted to be a nurse. Unless 
there is a special time, a special place, and a special person whose business it is 
to find out what these young people want to do, we are not likely to know the 
plans of about half of our pupils. 

We think of guidance work as having four phases: (1) vocational—informa- 
tion which will guide the pupils toward choosing the vocations which harmonize 
with their interests and abilities; (2) educational—information which will guide 
the pupils toward choosing the course and subjects in high school which will pre- 
pare for their vocations; (3) social—information which will guide the pupils to- 
ward correctness and ease in social situations; (4) personal—information which 
will guide pupils in making wise decisions concerning personal problems. We try 
to emphasize that right attitudes, good character, and personality are most im- 
portant. 

When I receive a questionnaire to fill out concerning someone who has given 
my name as a reference, I take it to my guidance classes and say, “One of our 
former pupils has applied at for work. Would you like to hear what they 
want to know about him?” They really “sit up and take notice.” 

Just as soon as the 1940 Census reports come out, we shall have some up-to- 
date information about what people do. We already have a report of what our 
Tolleston graduates are doing, and we plan to follow them during five years for the 
following reasons: (1) to continue to help them if we can; (2) to show pupils still 
in high school what they can do because those who have gone before are doing 
it; (3) to check on ourselves: how well we have trained these youths can be 
measured by how they are doing. 

When the Freshmen come back to me in the second semester for their second 
five weeks of guidance, I put their four-year plan sheets before them and let 
them make any changes desired. About a third usually want to make changes; 
a few change to different courses altogether. Then I direct each pupil through a 
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careful study of his chosen vocation. I want him to know the following things 
about it: (x) its history; (2) its importance; (3) nature of the work; (4) general 
working conditions; (5) remuneration to be expected; (6) opportunities associ- 
ated with it; (7) its mental, physical, social, moral, and civic effects; (8) prepa- 
ration required; (9) personal qualities needed; (10) advantages; and (11) disad- 
vantages. 

During the second semester speakers also come in at least once every two 
weeks to talk with the whole Senior class. We have used this plan for two years 
at Tolleston, and we like it better than trying to have conferences with outside 
persons all in one day. We ask men and women from different fields of work to 
tell the Seniors the things which, in their opinion, the pupils should know. One 
feature was a talk by a former Tolleston pupil who had just started to practice 
law; another was a round-table discussion about college life given by six Tolle- 
ston graduates of two years earlier who were home for their vacations between 
semesters in January. The speakers usually talk from twenty to thirty min- 
utes, then open discussion follows. None of the periods is long enough, for 
the discussions come right at the time when Seniors really want to know. 

The personal questions that the pupils voluntarily come to me about range 
widely. For example, a Freshman boy said he wanted to bea doctor. As his per- 
centile rank in intelligence was above go, he certainly had the mental ability. I 
helped him plan a heavy academic course with Latin, science, and mathematics, 
and I watched his marks. They were only slightly above average. I watched 
him study, and I found that he didn’t study. He either read books and reference 
material on medicine or gazed off into space. He was thinking so much about his 
goal (being a doctor) that he failed to do today’s job. After the first marks came 
out in his Sophomore year, he came to me with a worried look and arranged for a 
conference. He said: “I want you to do mea favor. I’m taking biology, and you 
know I want to bea doctor. I’ve been in biology class five weeks, and we haven’t 
studied a thing about the human body. I wondered if you could fix it up for me 
to drop biology and arrange with some good doctor for me to study with him in 
his office about three evenings a week.” I did not dare laugh or even smile. He 
was serious; if I had laughed, he would have been through with me. I took an 
hour to explain and to become better acquainted with him. He went back to 
biology with some idea of the reason for it. 

I want the pupils to think of the guidance classroom as an information bu- 
reau—a place where they may come and ask amy question. It is my duty to help 
them find the facts, to help them know themselves, to help them to see all sides 
of their questions. Then they can make their own decisions. I must not preach; 
I must not scold; they must consider me a friend who will not break a confidence. 
I must never say, “I think you should do this,” or “I think you are not fitted for 
that.” They must form their own conclusions. 

Finally, we must adjust the school to the pupil, not try to adjust the pupil to 
the school. There should be no misfit pupils. 
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Businessmen take part School authorities often solicit the co- 
in vocational guidance operation of business and professional 
for high-school Seniors men in the task of acquainting high- 

school pupils with the requirements of 
different occupational pursuits which the pupils may have under 
consideration. In general the members of representative occupation- 
al groups in the community are willing to be of service to the mem- 
bers of the younger generation, and various co-operative practices 
have developed in many places under the stimulus and direction of 
principals and counselors in the secondary schools. Elmer Cook, 
principal of the high school in Fort Smith, Arkansas, reports a co- 
operative program of occupational adjustment carried on in his city 
which was initiated by the businessmen rather than by the high- 
school staff. In this instance the local Kiwanis Club set up a com- 
mittee for the purpose of providing systematically for the oppor- 
tunities that high-school pupils require as a means of determining 
their interest in, and qualifications for, particular occupational ca- 
reers. In time this committee came to be known as the “Dutch 
Uncle” committee of the Kiwanis Club. Its activities are described 
in a recent news item in the local press reporting a school assembly 
talk by Mr. Al Cohn, chairman of the committee. At the request of 
the committee, more than six hundred business and professional peo- 
ple in Fort Smith agreed to serve as “Dutch Uncles” to the high- 
school Seniors. Their names have been given to Dean Dolph Camp 
of the high-school faculty, and the pupils are permitted to ask for 
interviews with as many of these persons as they desire. In his talk 
to the pupils Mr. Cohn explained that they would be shown the in- 
side workings of the business or profession in which they were in- 
terested, and he estimated that the information thus acquired would 
probably be equivalent to that which might be secured during the 
first six months of an apprenticeship in areas in which the appren- 
ticeship system prevails. The high school provides a “‘pupil guidance 
bulletin” containing questions and suggestions, and each pupil con- 
fers with his counselor in preparation for the experience of inter- 
viewing. The counselor gives him an introduction card to be pre- 
sented to the person whom he wishes to interview. A most valuable 
feature of the program is the report which the ‘““Dutch Uncle” sends 
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back to the school. Altogether the plan is a worthy example of school 
and community co-operation. 


Report of the activities of An attractively designed pamphlet bear- 
a student council in Ohio ing the name and insignia of the Collin- 

wood High School of Cleveland is en- 
titled Annual Report of Student Council, 1940-41. In a gracious 
tribute to his career and to his devotion to the pupils who have at- 
tended this school, the members of the council have dedicated their 
report to Frank P. Whitney, retiring principal. 

The secretary’s reports of the regular monthly meetings indicate 
the wide range of responsibilities intrusted to this student council. 
For example, in September a committee was appointed to see that 
fire-drill signs were properly placed in all rooms; in October arrange- 
ments were made for the “open house,” and all parents were invited 
to visit classes; in December “John Olson spoke to the council on be- 
half of the four-mill levy which failed to pass at the first election and 
was put up for a second election.” 

Many of the responsibilities of the council are assigned to stand- 
ing committees, each of which presents a report in the pamphlet. 
These are concerned with management of the student-controlled 
study halls, library service, maintaining order in the halls, evaluat- 
ing the school assemblies, ushering at evening performances, caring 
for the bulletin boards, arranging social events, etc. This very inter- 
esting annual report closes with a series of brief comments by active 
members of the organization. A note of sincerity and a sense of ap- 
preciation are common to all the comments presented, as may be ob- 
served in the following signed statement of the chairman of the lost 
and found committee: “The Student Council has given me an op- 
portunity to develop leadership and poise and has made me feel that 
I am a part of the great democracy which is Collinwood.” 


The question of the grade ‘There is a difference of opinion among 
placement of typewriting high-school teachers of typewriting with 

reference to the time at which pupils 
may most profitably begin the study. It is probably safe to say that 
the majority of these teachers favor a relatively early start. Some 
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teachers in the high schools of New York City interposed objections 
to the recently instituted rule that pupils may not begin typewriting 
earlier than the third term of the high-school course. Wera G. Mit- 
chell, of the James Monroe High School in that city, has studied the 
question in terms of the achievement of pupils in typewriting classes 
of the past five years. She reports the results of her investigation in 
the May number of High Points in the Work of the High Schools of 
New York City. Examining nearly twelve thousand pupil records, 
she found that the percentage of pupils repeating the first semester’s 
work in typewriting was more than twice as high for those who car- 
ried this subject during the first two years as for those who began the 
study after completing two years of high-school work. Moreover, 62 
per cent of the older pupils achieved marks of 75 per cent or better 
in their first semester’s work in contrast to 27 per cent of those who 
began the study in the earlier high-school period. The percentages of 
failures among the two groups are reported as g for the advanced pu- 
pils and 24 for the group beginning the study earlier. 

At one point in the analysis of the records of the two groups of pu- 
pils, the disparity of the ratings is very slight. In the second course 
in typewriting, the percentages of repeaters were approximately 12 
for advanced pupils and only slightly above 13 for the other group. 
The plausible explanation is offered that many of those who failed 
in the earlier terms did not repeat the course until one of the later 
years. Such delay, it is suggested, may sometimes result from con- 
flicts in class schedules. Furthermore, it is noted that the majority 
of the advanced pupils included in this report were academic-course 
pupils who elected typewriting for a term or two. While Miss 
Mitchell recognizes the differences characteristic of the usual run of 
commercial pupils, she questions pointedly that school authorities 
may ignore the cost in pupil time and effort and in school expense 
which her comparative study implies with respect to the early offer- 
ing of typewriting. 

NELSON B. HENRY 
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THE SUMMER LABORATORY HIGH SCHOOL AND THE 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL WORKSHOP 

F? a second time the Department of Education of the University 

of Chicago maintained a Laboratory High School during the first 
term of the summer quarter. The high-school program was planned 
to serve the following two purposes: first, to provide an opportunity 
for workshop and other summer-school students to relate their 
courses and other experiences to the activities of real children and, 
second, to provide the faculty members of the Laboratory High 
School with an opportunity to experiment with certain procedures 
and practices that are not as yet a part of the program during the 
regular year. Elective classes were offered in radio production, per- 
sonal typewriting, industrial arts, fine arts, home economics, the 
social studies, physical education, and music. 

The more experimental aspect of the program involved a “core 
period” which lasted from half-past eight until ten o’clock in the 
morning. During this period the staff members and the children 
worked co-operatively in developing learning experiences that would 
result in a better understanding of, and appreciation for, the city of 
Chicago. This so-called ‘“‘core period”’ was very flexible. During the 
first few meetings the pupils and the staff spotlighted certain prob- 
lem areas that are significant in the growth of Chicago. Immediately 
after this stirring-up process, the pupils broke off into groups and 
concentrated on topics of their choice. Each of the subgroups re- 
ported back to the entire student body at frequent assembly periods. 
An evaluation at the end of the term by the pupils indicated that they 
strongly preferred the instructional procedures during this flexible 
core period to the type of instruction employed during the regular 
year. 

The members of the University High School staff are coming to 
look with greater and greater favor upon the summer laboratory 
school as an opportunity to test out certain practices and procedures 
that are in the process of being perfected. To the writer, this func- 
tion of summer laboratory schools seems exceedingly important, al- 
though it has been infrequently emphasized. At the University of 
Chicago the pupils in the summer school do not receive formal credit 
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for their work. Consequently they are disposed to learn from their 
school experiences only when they see some reasonable relation be- 
tween those experiences and their own needs and interests. This fact 
creates an atmosphere quite different from that of most conventional 
schools, and some teachers are-very restive in it. 

Another summer activity of the University of Chicago was the 
Secondary-School Workshop which was attended by some fifty-five 
students from places as widely separated as New York and Cali- 
fornia. Each of these persons came to Chicago with some specific 
problem on which he wanted to work. While there were numerous 
small-group meetings throughout the quarter for students with com- 
mon interests, each participant spent the major part of his time in 
consultation with the various staff members. The workshop was so 
organized that the participants had access to the services of all mem- 
bers of the staff. The latter included specialists in the social studies, 
language and English literature, the fine arts, child development, 
guidance, the use of community resources as well as visual and audi- 
tory materials, mathematics, general evaluation, physical education, 
science, business education, health education, and curriculum con- 
struction. 

The following problems are typical of those brought to the Sec- 
ondary-School Workshop during the summer of 1941. A group of 
some twelve teachers from the Springfield (Missouri) High School 
worked together on the development of a core program. Two teach- 
ers from the Hinsdale (Illinois) High School spent the first term 
working out probable avenues of development for a guidance pro- 
gram in the senior high school. A teacher from Philadelphia studied 
the problem of scheduling the classes of a large junior high school so 
that a greater percentage of the pupils could participate in the core 
curriculum. A student from Hampton, Virginia, worked intensively 
on the problem of evaluation in the general field of language and lit- 
erature. Another student from Lincoln, Nebraska, spent the major 
portion of her time developing evaluation instruments in the field of 


science. 
STEPHEN M. CorREY 
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THe WorKSHOP IN HuMAN DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION 


A. seventy persons from twenty-five states spent the entire 
summer quarter in the Workshop in Human Development and 
Education at the University of Chicago. A majority of them came 
from institutions and school systems co-operating with the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education of the American Council on Education. 

The group consisted of elementary- and secondary-school teachers 
and administrators and college teachers and personnel workers. 
Most of the public-school teachers and administrators have gone 
back to lead study groups in their own schools, as well as to apply 
their knowledge of child development to the improvement of their 
own teaching. The college teachers developed new material for their 
courses in child development and in educational psychology. Sev- 
eral college deans and personnel officers studied the problem of guid- 
ance in the college. Several biology teachers in colleges and in sec- 
ondary schools worked out teaching materials in human biology. 

Procedures in this workshop departed from typical workshop pro- 
cedure because the full summer quarter was available for work and 
because most of the participants needed to spend a great deal of 
time in studying the facts and the principles of human development. 
Therefore the usual workshop procedure, in which each participant 
concentrates on his own particular practical problem, was supple- 
mented by intensive study in those parts of the field of human de- 
velopment which related most directly to the problem. To facilitate 
this study, a set of fifteen three-week seminars was organized, led by 
members of the faculty of the University. Each participant had the 
opportunity to work in three of these seminars. The seminar topics 
were so chosen as to cover the entire field of human development. In 
addition, many participants elected one regular summer-quarter 
course in the field of human development for the purpose of getting 
a systematic overview of some aspect of this field. 

The consensus of the workshop members is that the combination 
of work on a practical problem with intensive study of human de- 
velopment turned out well. The seminars, in particular, proved 
useful. For this kind of workshop, unpublished research material and 
a special library in the field of human development are invaluable. 
The University’s resources proved satisfactory in this respect. 


ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 


| 
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A CONFERENCE ON THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Ew Frontiers in the Social Sciences” was the theme of the First 
Annual Conference for Teachers of the Social Sciences in Sec- 
ondary Schools and Junior Colleges held at the University of Chi- 
cago on July 1, 2, and 3. More than two hundred teachers from all 
sections of the United States attended. The keynote address was 
delivered by Professor Robert Redfield, dean of the Division of the 
Social Sciences of the University of Chicago. This paper, “Research 
in the Social Sciences: Its Significance for General Education,” will 
be published in Social Education later this year. 

Most of the first day’s program was devoted to consideration of 
ways of studying the community, with particular reference to the 
Chicago metropolitan region. Participants included Professors W. 
Lloyd Warner, Louis Wirth, Bessie L. Pierce, Walter H. C. Laves, 
Albert Lepawsky, and Henry M. Leppard, of the University of Chi- 
cago; L. S. Lyon, of the Chicago Association of Commerce; Professor 
Lloyd A. Cook, of Ohio State University; and Jules Karlin, of the 
Chicago Teachers College. In sectional meetings experienced teach- 
ers from junior and senior high schools and from junior colleges dis- 
cussed materials and methods of community study on those levels. 

Most of the second day was devoted to a consideration of the de- 
velopment of desirable social attitudes and some of the problems of 
the adolescent. Speakers included Professors R. W. Tyler, D. A. 
Prescott, and R. J. Havighurst, and the staff members of the Co-oper- 
ative Study in General Education who are concerned particularly 
with the problem of social understanding. 

On the last day aspects of the theme “Social Change” were dis- 
cussed from the standpoint of the historian by Professor Louis Gott- 
schalk, of the University of Chicago, and Edwin R. Embree, presi- 
dent of the Julius Rosenwald Fund. The afternoon meeting was de- 
voted to a consideration of the changing curriculum in different areas 
of the social-studies field. Professor Edith P. Parker discussed cur- 
riculum changes in geography. Curriculum changes in social studies 
at the junior-college level were discussed by Professor Earl S. John- 
son, while John R. Davey and Robert E. Keohane, of the Four Year 
College of the University of Chicago, dealt with the problem at the 


high-school level. 
ROBERT E. KEOHANE 
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Wuo’s WHo FoR SEPTEMBER 


Writers of the news notes ‘The news notes have been prepared by 
and authors of articles NELSON B. HENRY, associate professor of 
in the current number education; STEPHEN M. Corey, profes- 

sor of educational psychology and super- 
intendent of the Laboratory Schools; Ropert J. HAVIGHURST, pro- 
fessor of education and secretary of the Committee on Human De- 
velopment; and RoBEerT E. KEOHANE, instructor in the social sci- 
ences and adviser in the Four Year College—all at the University of 
Chicago. ALMA LONG, assistant professor and research specialist in 
home-economics education at Purdue University, examines the fac- 
tors influencing the type of education needed by youths for living in 
the modern world and, on the basis of the results of an examination 
given to more than thirteen hundred women entering college, shows 
how home economics can help to meet these needs. E. C. Cuing, 
principal of the Senior High School at Richmond, Indiana, describes 
how problems facing adolescents have changed since the horse-and- 
buggy days and recommends that secondary-school workers initiate 
programs for helping adolescents with their problems before other 
agencies supersede the schools in their natural task of guiding youth. 
ARDEN FRANDSEN, professor of psychology at Utah State Agricul- 
tural College, Logan, Utah, having determined by a mail inquiry 
that a high-school course in psychology is favored by principals in 
Utah, gives an outline of topics and a bibliography for such a course 
and suggestions for the suitable preparation of teachers who give 
instruction in the subject. M. M. CHAMBERS, who is now chief of the 
Student Project Planning Section in the Division of Student Work 
of the National Youth Administration, was at the time of writing 
this article a member of the staff of the American Youth Commis- 
sion of the American Council on Education. Mr. Chambers shows 
how the development of the public junior college can provide all 
youths who wish it with further educational opportunity. RALPH E. 
DunsaR, professor of chemistry at North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege, Fargo, North Dakota, analyzes the mathematical problems 
found in twelve college textbooks in chemistry and compares the 
results with a similar study of high-school textbooks. The selected 
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references, compiled by PERcIvaL W. Hutson, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Pittsburgh, will lead interested students 
and workers to useful publications on guidance. 


The writers of reviews S. A. Hamein, professor of education 
in the current number at Northwestern University. L. GENE 

Wo ff, director of the Chicago Office of 
Beloit College. AsaAHEL D. Wooprurr, director of the Ogden Lat- 
ter-day Saints Institute at Ogden, Utah. Hrten E. McCLeerry, 
supervisor of home economics in the public schools at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. EDWARD W. HAZLETON, teacher of mathematics at Calumet 
High School, Chicago, Illinois. BABETTE K. LeEMon, teacher in 
the Laboratory Schools at. the University of Chicago. 
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EDUCATION FOR EVERYDAY LIVING 


ALMA LONG 
Purdue University 


* 

FACTORS AFFECTING TYPE OF EDUCATION NEEDED TODAY 
: nature of modern industry, our changing economic wants, 

the geographic shifts in the population, the impact of accumu- 
lated invention and newer knowledge as they become part of the 
common heritage, the declining birth-rate, and our expanding social 
philosophies combine to form the backgrounds of new needs for 
education. Current events focus the attention of educators upon 
what may be done now to assist in orienting youth and older persons 
to profound social and economic changes which may follow present 
conflicts. 

Significant changes in population distribution have occurred in 
the past few decades. These result from the development of some 
industries and the decline of others, the tendencies for families to 
seek homes in smaller towns and suburban areas, and the propor- 
tionate distribution of old and young persons. Changes which can be 
seen and measured, as well as those which occur in more subtle but 
equally powerful ways, present a picture for the thoughtful consider- 
ation of those who are concerned with educational problems. Many 
shifts have already occurred. These and others to come may be 
temporary stages in the progress of a large entity, but some, at least, 
are likely to become permanent in the common experience of many 
persons now living. 

Some of the factors which have an influence on the type of educa- 
tion needed by present-day youth may be outlined as follows: 

1. Changes in the industrial organization of the country have 
affected the type of opportunity offered young workers and the train- 
ing needed for the kinds of work available. 

2. Changes in proportionate ownership of operators in the in- 
dustries in which they are engaged tend to increase the proportions 
of mobile population and to modify the attitudes of workers toward 
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their responsibilities, toward the stability of their homes, and to- 
ward values that they wish to receive for their labor. 

3. Mechanization has enabled mankind to labor shorter hours and 
at the same time produce goods enough to supply the wants of many. 
Some problems concerned with the distribution of these goods and of 
the wealth created so that large sections of the population may enjoy 
a higher standard of living have not been solved. Indirect effects of 
mechanization are readily seen in the types of household equipment 
available and desired, in an emphasis on work for wages with which 
to buy the counterparts of goods once produced at home, in greatly 
increased leisure time for most of the family members, and in the 
promotion of individual enterprise and self-development in ways 
which are new. 

4. Declining birth-rates and consequent shifts in the organization 
of family life affect the position of youth in opposing ways. The 
lengthened period of schooling should enable youths to prepare 
themselves better than ever before for the tasks ahead, while re- 
moval of young people from industry protects them against hazard- 
ous exploitation. At the same time these conditions operate, first, 
to delay the time when youths may assume the responsibility for 
their own support and for the homes which they wish to establish 
and, second, to increase competition between older and younger 
workers. 

Not long ago a person over-forty years of age found it difficult to 
secure employment:in new places. Values placed on mature workers 
now tend to swing back to more reasonable estimates. However, the 
increasing proportion of older persons in the population and a tend- 
ency toward relatively early retirement of many potentially val- 
uable and still active persons add to the complexity of the problems 
surrounding youth. Obviously, both young and old need to know 
all that it is possible to know about problems which underlie the 
general welfare and about ways of cultivating those human relation- 
ships which may ease the way for solving the problems. 

PHASES OF EDUCATION FOR DAILY LIVING 
WHICH NEED EMPHASIS 


Orientation to home, community, and vocation—lIt is highly probable 
that the reconstruction period which must follow the present war era 
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will be characterized by a return to a placing of higher values on the 
offices of the home in which the family unit operates. Leisure, 
whether planned for or enforced, tends to enhance the importance of 
the home center. Howsoever society may legislate its social and eco- 
nomic structure, a major portion of human life and energies will be 
spent in and about the home. It is the point to which most of the 
activities of life return for completion and deeper significance. 

The processes of production, management, distribution, and con- 
sumption of goods; the development of relationships among family 
members; the organization and rearing of the family; sharing for the 
common good; encouraging those who struggle against odds; assist- 
ing the aged and infirm; guiding the wayward; helping the weak to 
regain their footing; nourishing the body; providing rest and recrea- 
tion; offering security, companionship, seclusion, and protection 
against the elements or against ravaging and stormy experience; 
building character; and providing the various individuals with things 
needed for their own development—all these depend largely for their 
fulfilment upon what the home can offer. Training for participation 
in the varied aspects of home life is the right of each member. 

Such education is not new. It has existed in some form since the 
first family or community group was organized. Primitive people 
have inducted their youth into the ways of the clan with solemnity 
and completeness. Pioneer families in our own early history gave 
their sons and daughters the best education afforded at the time. 
The acquirement of skills, attitudes, appreciations, and information 
resulted from the association of youth and age in the fields, house, 
and barn, in the nursery, sickroom, kitchen, and yard. Such ex- 
perience was a superb proving-ground for the young person who one 
day might have a part in the spectacular developments characteristic 
of the building of a new country. 

Modern education is faced with the difficult task of providing 
something for young people today which will aid in their orientation 
to the world in which they find themselves. Preparation for voca- 
tional participation, for meeting the immediate demands of the social 
structure to which they must adjust, for the essential development of 
various skills with which to make their way in a competitive world, 
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and for the ultimate responsibilities of home and family life cannot 
be overlooked. The development of an educational program to satis- 
fy the needs of the scholastic and the nonscholastic individuals, of 
those who must enter industrial pursuits at the earliest possible 
moment, and of those who see ahead into the future to an extent 
which enables them to plan definitely for the things they may, in 
time, wish to do, involves the organization and the use of materials 
from many fields. Literature, art, the sciences, vocations, and the 
social sciences may be combined in various ways to contribute ade- 
quately to different purposes. The fabric of an education is incom- 
plete if it does not contain much that pertains to the most basic of 
human experiences, naruiely, the relation of the individual to his 
associates, his work, and his home. 

Education in relation to nutrition—Current news reports of con- 
ditions which eliminate young men from the draft for army training 
draw attention to the frequency of physical disabilities which are 
primarily problems of nutrition. These recall the carious teeth, flat 
feet, and winged scapulas often found in the men drafted at the time 
of World War I. The intervening span of years has undoubtedly 
witnessed a spread of useful general information about the improve- 
ment of human nutrition, and the fund of scientific data on the sub- 
ject has increased immeasurably. Nevertheless, the general accept- 
ance of recommended food habits for the improvement and mainte- 
nance of health has lagged. For many reasons, some of which are 
obscure and difficult to attack, there are gaps in the steady flow of 
excellent, available, and inexpensive foodstuffs to individual bodies 
that would be greatly benefited by their use. The importance of 
consistent, continued, and effective education about, and the crea- 
tion of attitudes toward, the acceptance of the best values obtainable 
from improved nutrition for all can hardly be overstated. The re- 
sponsibility for such education rests with all who assume leadership 
in schools. Since the underlying scientific and socio-economic as- 
pects of this phase of education are changing rapidly as events un- 
fold and as more and more research is completed, the peculiar con- 
tribution of the home-economics staff consists in supplying and inter- 
preting data and in testing and enlarging the usefulness and adapta- 
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tion of the data to the age levels, interests, and needs of the school 
population and of the home. 

Cultivating attitudes of responsibility —The cultivation of attitudes 
toward, as well as the development of abilities for the discharge of, 
responsibilities for one’s own welfare and for that of the family 
group is an important phase of public education. Layman, in an 
article dealing with the effects upon the child of public assistance, 
states: “If the family is unable to provide situations involving the 
development of self-responsibility and independence because it is 
constantly being confronted with its own sense of failure and futility, 
the child may never sever the apron strings but transfer his demands 
to society through the medium of the social worker.”* Cavan and 
Ranck? conclude that well-organized families met the depression with 
less catastrophic consequences than did families which were already 
disorganized ; that families and their members tended to react to the 
depression in much the same way in which they had previously en- 
countered crises. Prolonged economic misfortune and dependency 
have real relations to extensive social maladjustment in proportion 
to the ability of the family unit to maintain its integrity and its 
mutual bonds of affection. 

Adolescent education.—Probably at no period in a child’s life is he 
more sensitive to the need for common understandings and for the 
benefits of human companionships than during the adolescent years. 
His failures to understand and make use of many valuable oppor- 
tunities for rich experiences or his choice of unworthy friendships 
serve to spotlight the need for suitable education and guidance to- 
ward social maturity. Numerous small and large volumes written at 
various language levels deal with the externals of how to get along in 
a group. Many of them contain suggestions of the deeper problems 
which may underlie the symptomatic, unacceptable behavior. Pres- 
cott’s Emotion and the Educative Process,3 Zachry’s Emotion and Con- 

t James W. Layman, ‘Public Assistance: Its Effects on the Child,” Journal of 
Psychology, XI (April, 1941), 246. 

? Ruth Cavan and Katherine Ranck, The Family and the Depression. University 
of Chicago Social Science Studies, No. 35. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. 

3 Daniel Alfred Prescott, Emotion and the Educative Process. A Report of the Com- 


mittee on the Relation of Emotion to the Educative Process. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1938. 
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duct in Adolescence," Cunningham’s Family Behavior, and many 
other books and publications provide rich backgrounds for under- 
standing the vagaries of human behavior. Understandings function 
as a sieve through which may fall the unimportant (though often 
most annoying) manifestations when behavioral symptoms are sub- 
jected to critical analysis. It is out of these materials that education 
for everyday living may weave its fabric for holding the family unit 
intact. 

Family finances.—Hilton,’ in one of a series of guidebooks for the 
study of contemporary life, states that in general we individually 
choose, wisely or not, how we spend our dimes and dollars; that the 
problem is not insignificant and transient; that all the contributions 
of science and invention stand ready to enrich our lives in a thousand 
ways if we can get the necessary money with which to buy them or 
can obtain information which will make us more competent in select- 
ing and using them. The functions of money and credit, the relation 
of income and expenditures, the need of the consumer for accurate 
technical knowledge which makers and sellers of goods possess, the 
legal and ethical considerations in dealing with personal obligations, 
the problems of thrift and investing are topics having to do with the 
position of the average householder in modern social and industrial 
organization. Problems such as these have interest for, and can be 
understood by, high-school pupils, particularly when pieced together 
from the family life or enriched by the substance of family expe- 
rience. If millions are spent each year to induce people to buy non- 
essential or even harmful products in the fierce competition for trade, 
is it not a kindly service, if not a real obligation, to these young 
people to make them aware of their own place in the picture of 
economic life and to help equip them with the proper tools for 
economic security? 

Caroline B. Zachry, in collaboration with Margaret Lighty, Emotion and Conduct 


in Adolescence. For the Commission on Secondary School Curriculum. Progressive 
Education Association Publications. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1940. 
? Bess V. Cunningham, Family Behavior. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1940 
(revised). 
3 Eugene Hilton, Problems and Values of Today, Vol. 1. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1938. 
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HOW DOES HOME-ECONOMICS EDUCATION AID IN 
EDUCATION FOR DAILY LIVING? 

Procedure of the investigation —For the past three years a study of 
the types and the extent of information, applicable to the problems 
of daily living, which children accumulate out of their homemaking 
experiences has been in progress in Indiana. The study pertains to 
achievement during the high-school period, and it refers also to the 
kind of training which should be planned for the development of 
teachers of home economics. To date, more than thirteen hundred 
young women entering the home-economics departments of teacher- 
training schools in the state of Indiana have been tested. These 
students came from many cities and towns within the state, from 
many other states, and from Canada. They represent a population 
derived from rural, small-town, city, and metropolitan areas. One- 
third of them had not studied home economics in high school. Their 
intelligence quotients, as measured by college-aptitude tests, ranged 
throughout the scale and did not differ materially from those of other 
women students who were entering other departments of the colleges. 

Homemaking backgrounds of subjects ——Whether they had studied 
home economics in high school or not, nearly all of them indicated 
that they had had some experience in the usual activities of the 
home. A high percentage of them had made some of their own cloth- 
ing; had carried the responsibility of housekeeping for short periods; 
and had taken some part in the purchasing of food, clothing, and 
household supplies for the family. A few had taken some responsi- 
bility about financial arrangements for themselves or others. Only 
a small proportion indicated that they had had much contact with, 
or responsibility for, younger children. About half of them indicated, 
among other things, that they desired training in how to get along 
with people. About half of them indicated that their plans following 
graduation were fairly well settled and that they wished particular 
training for some vocations, including marriage and homemaking. 

Specific objectives of the investigation —Two of the several questions 
underlying the study were: (1) To what extent is the subject matter 
which is contained in the present-day curriculum in home economics 
represented in the everyday experiences of high-school pupils? (2) 
What is the particular contribution of the home-economics depart- 
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ment to the accumulation of desirable learnings? The tests were so 
constructed as to represent many areas of learning included in the 
state course for vocational home economics and to be in harmony 
with the testing programs of many teachers of high-school home 
economics. They dealt with information about many principles of 
home-economics education and the solution of a few problems which 
are typical of the ordinary affairs of daily life. 

Findings —Scores on the test resulted in some significant findings, 
which are summarized in the following paragraphs. 

1. There was a body of information about homemaking activities which was 
reasonably familiar to most of the participants, such as certain factors in choos- 
ing an inexpensive lunch, foods in their general relation to health, cost of instal- 
ment buying, selecting commercial dress patterns, use of some art principles in 
costume design and in the home, a few aspects of home care of the sick, and 
some social amenities. 


These items probably represent situations commonly experienced 
by high-school pupils. They are easily learned and could well be the 
starting-point from which to plan for more specific and difficult 
learning situations. 

2. The effect of even small amounts of training in home economics in regu- 
larly organized class work was suggested by a significant difference in average 
scores in favor of the trained group, and also by the nature of items to which 
the trained pupils gave the higher percentage of correct answers. 


There was a marked overlap in the score distributions earned by 
the trained and the untrained groups. That some pupils without 
home-economics training scored better than some who had a little 
or even much training in high school reflects differences in native in- 
telligence, in the type and the amount of training given girls by their 
mothers, and also in the content of home-economics programs 
offered in schools. 


3. In all groups the most intelligent women made significantly better scores 
than did those in the lowest 30 per cent on questions which refer to selecting 
clothing, making plans for work, recognizing specific qualities in foods, arrang- 
ing furnishings for service and good design, and recognizing important char- 
acteristics of textiles. 

4. Among those who had equivalent amounts of home-economics training, 
there were significant differences in score in favor of the more intelligent on 
questions which relate to specific applications of information, such as the effect 
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of a border in the rug on the apparent size of a room, actual food needs of fami- 
lies, work schedules and time management, the application of specific principles 
of art, and the making of clothing. 

These items probably represent a body of experiences which were 
of interest to the more able pupils. Subject matter selected to en- 
rich the skeleton items mentioned above probably should be pro- 
vided for a second or a third semester of home-economics work. It is 
to be noted that the items represent widely varying fields of special 
interest. Because the test was comparatively brief, the differences 
which are shown may be construed to be directional and indicative 
of levels of difficulty but not indicative of the extent of subject 
matter which might be suitable for various classes. 

5. Differences between scores earned by graduates of vocational homemaking 
departments and by those of nonvocational departments revealed some trends 
which may be important. The papers selected for comparison were those of 
individuals who were comparable in point of college-aptitude rank and of 
number of semesters of home-economics training in high school, who originated 
in schools of this state, and who were graduated from high school in the same 
year. There were ninety-one pairs in the comparison. 

There were some significant differences between these two groups in the per- 
centages of correct answers to specific questions of information. These repre- 
sent emphases on phases of home-economics education which may be due to 
residence in larger cities, where most of the nonvocational departments are 
located, or in the smaller towns or rural areas, where living conditions offer 
somewhat different experiences to the children. 

State supervision and guidance of teachers in the vocational home- 
making departments and the opportunities afforded many of the 
pupils in those departments to engage in Four-H club activities 
might possibly affect the scores of the two groups or the character of 
the work in which one or the other might excel. The total average 
percentages of correct answers to questions of information were 
identical for the two groups. The vocational home economics group 
scored somewhat higher on the problem questions than did the non- 
vocational group. 

6. A further study was made of comparable groups whose training consisted 
of four years in high school and whose scores on the home-economics test were 
above the seventieth percentile. Differences between these groups were found 
in average intelligence levels, amounts of home-economics training in high 
school, and amounts of experience in Four-H club work. 

It was found that, even within the narrow limits of the selected upper 30 per 
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cent of the group, definite tendencies could be detected. A group which had an 
average percentile rank on college-aptitude scores of 63.1 and no home eco- 
nomics in high school scored no better than a group which had an average 
college-aptitude rank of 53.1 but which had three semesters of home economics 
in high school. 

A group which had an average college-aptitude rank of 61.6, an average of 
3.4 semesters of home economics in high school, and a small amount of Four-H 
club work made very slightly higher scores on the home-economics test than 
another group which had an average college-aptitude score of 51.8, the same 
amount of home economics in high school, and a considerable amount of Four-H 
club work. 


As suggested previously, the type of experience which is charac- 
teristic of Four-H club activities appears to contribute significantly 
to the ability of pupils to profit by the facts that they have learned. 
Club activities hold a unique place and provide a powerful motiva- 
tion in the lives of these young people. They offer opportunity for 
continued responsibility and for visible results of effort. It may 
also be that standards which are possible for, and accepted by, the 
community group, along with the opportunity for each child to 
achieve a position of respect because he has learned how to carry a 


responsibility through to the completion of the task, provide an 
essential drive for individual development. It might well be that 
more of these benefits could be injected into the general-education 
program for home and family life. 


7. There is a notable and consistent shortage of evidence that any of the 
groups are receiving an optimum amount of training and experience in the 
responsibilities of caring for young children, for understanding and finding 
security in the behavior patterns of groups, or in the financial aspects of life. 
Most of the individuals who expressed their desires for specific training while in 
college passed over these items lightly or failed to indicate that these problems 
even existed in their minds, although a sufficient number mentioned a need for, 
or having had some experience in, these areas of learning to justify the belief 
that they belong in the education of high-school pupils. 


The shifting proportion of young people in the total population 
draws attention to the great and ever increasing need for suitable 
preparation for entry into the social and economic world, so that 
equable adjustment of the rights and privileges of young and old 
may be established. To begin such preparation at the high-school 
level would be far too late, since it involves the creation of workable 
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long-time plans and acceptable attitudes. In fact, such training is 
essential to all levels of education. 

8. There is evidence of need for specific training in skills and in the accumu- 
lation and organization for use of highly technical education for modern living. 
The women in the most intelligent groups who were interested enough in home- 
economics activities to select college training in the field failed to understand 
some of the important concepts in the subject matter represented in the test if 
they had not previously received some training in home-economics classes. 
There is an abundance of educational materials about the substance of home 
economics so that all those who may be interested can be supplied with stimulat- 
ing activity. There is, however, a constant need for evaluation, for sifting the 
useful and authentic out of the mass of constantly increasing and changing data. 
The trained teacher of home economics can contribute greatly to this difficult 
task. 

HOME ECONOMICS IN GENERAL EDUCATION 

How can the high school operate to enhance the value of its gen- 
eral education for home and family life? There is ample evidence 
that both boys and girls have a need and a desire to participate in 
training for living in the modern world. In increasing numbers, boys 
are joining classes which deal with foods and nutrition, with money 
management, and with social relationships. Many of them look for- 
ward with surprisingly keen insight to the day when they may as- 
sume the responsibilities of a home. The security of continued and 
reasonably paid employment and of acceptable values in return for 
their work is fundamental to the achievement of many subtle, power- 
ful satisfactions. Unrest and frustration at a time when life ordinari- 
ly carries its largest cargo of zest and joyous adventure have already 
created in some young Americans the potentials of destructive at- 
titudes. Both boys and girls find special delight in their ability to 
maintain a modicum of standing in a social group, to operate effec- 
tively within an economic pattern, and to find opportunity for in- 
dividual development. Adults see also for them the need for par- 
ticular training in skills, for the understanding of natural laws, and 
for the toughening of resistance to lures and wasteful bypaths. 

The social sciences, the pure sciences, and the liberal and fine arts 
offer particularly rich opportunities for such training in preparation 
for specific jobs, when these subjects are integrated into the fabric 
of everyday life and its needs. The importance of programs of educa- 
tion for present-day living is strikingly emphasized by the wide- 
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spread and official interest of public citizens. Numerous extensive 
studies of conditions which relate to the physical, economic, and 
social welfare of groups of people in this country have already been 
made available. How to produce foods which are adequate in kind 
and amount, to distribute them proportionately and economically, 
and finally to educate people to the best use of such materials is a 
complex and challenging problem. The topics of housing, purchasing 
of goods, health and recreation, clothing, and health conservation 
likewise need continued attention. The place of the individual in the 
group must also be understood. Thirty years of development of 
home-economics education have undoubtedly made some difference 
in the kind and the amount of information about homemaking which 
is possessed by the average American family. There is evidence of 
this fact in the results of the test which was given the Indiana 
women. If there is a lag between information gained and acceptance 
for use by large sections of the population, all teachers must join in 
the integration and interpretation of suitable education programs; 
they must be part of a continuous and effective drive toward the 
recognition, development, and protection of the finest values in 
American life. 

The trained home economist can contribute richly to many phases 
of this education. She is the member of the school staff whose pre- 
liminary training has dealt with the widest variety of materials 
which are basic to this education. She is, or should be, versed in the 
interpretation of findings of research in order to make them function 
in the lives of the common people. Through her training in biology, 
chemistry, physiology, economics, management, psychology, nu- 
trition, household skills, art, and many other subjects, she has ac- 
quaintance with much educational material which has not always 
been accepted as part of the traditional educational program. Tradi- 
tional education is not to be eschewed. Rather, it is to be re-evalu- 
ated in terms of the basic needs of those who remain willy-nilly or by 
their choice in the halls of learning. Every phase of education makes 
its unique contribution to the total pattern of development. The 
solution of every problem is facilitated by the use of varied tools and 
approaches. 

In some way, the large doses of education for home and family 
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life needed by every boy and girl must be made integral parts of the 
total educational scheme. It is the responsibility of all teachers of 
youth to use the manifold opportunities presented by daily experi- 
ence to make the textbook a living thing. Each child must have ac- 
quaintance with, and skill in, essential techniques for living: the 
“know-how’s” of the practical world, the “know-what’s” in the 
world of choices, and the “know-why’s” and “know-when-and- 
where’s” in the world of motivating forces which make his efforts 
purposeful. With the gradual increase in the circumference of the 
individual’s personal world, from birth to maturity, in his home, in 
his play, at his work, in his relationships with others, in his accept- 
ance of worthy ideals, and in his discharge of responsibilities, come 
many important opportunities to train for the friendly, co-operative, 
and effective living which America cherishes. 
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SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF MODERN ADOLESCENT 
PROBLEMS 


E. C. CLINE 
Senior High School, Richmond, Indiana 


* 


| eel once made the point that the period of infancy becomes 
longer as the animal scale is ascended and that this progressive 
prolongation of the period of helplessness and dependence is not only 
a necessity but an advantage because it gives complex individuals 
time to become competent to exercise increased control over them- 
selves and over their environments. This observation is pertinent to 
consideration of the youth problem today because we have, without 
any planning and without any too great awareness, the immediate 
prospect of a sudden and drastic prolongation of adolescence that 
will be another and permanent step in the biological process. Much 
time will be wasted in dealing with the adolescent problem if we as- 


sume that the dislocations of the past decade were merely transitory 
phases of a depression. 


FACTORS PROLONGING ADOLESCENCE 


We need, first of all, to reconsider the real meaning of the term 
“adolescence.’’ Except in these latter days, adolescence has always 
meant the period during which a child becomes an adult. When is a 
person an adult? When he can take his place and play his role in 
adult affairs—physically, socially, economically. In other words, a 
person is an adolescent until he, in fact, operates as an adult. When 
life was simple, the period of adolescence was short, the obligation of 
society to the adolescent was small, and it became easy to lose sight 
of the real significance of the period. We began to conceive of the 
period merely as a span of years and to pass laws that arbitrarily 
marked the twelfth, the fourteenth, or the sixteenth year as the end 
of the period. When, as in the past decade, half or more of the per- 
sons who have reached or passed the supposed terminal age of adoles- 

John Fiske, The Meaning of Infancy. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909. 
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cence are not able to act as adults, we are suddenly overwhelmed and 
confused. We shall continue to be confused if we continue to believe 
that the situation has passed and that stopgap or makeshift meas- 
ures could satisfy even the exigencies of the depression. 

Why assume that the conditions causing a prolongation of infancy 
will not be transitory? A full answer would require the description of 
all the factors of modern change and of depression. Suffice it to say 
that only two of the many factors can, in themselves, substantiate 
the belief that adolescence, as a period, is to be much prolonged in 
the future: (1) technological advance and (2) the trend in population 
toward an increased proportion of older persons. Furthermore, if we 
even approximate an intelligently educative use of this lengthened 
period, the advantages named by Fiske will accrue, and society will 
accept the new order of lengthened adolescence gladly. 


EFFECTS OF LENGTHENED PERIOD OF ADOLESCENCE 


What will be the repercussions of lengthened adolescence? It must 
be admitted that prophecy in the social field is particularly difficult 
because social change always has consequences that cannot be fore- 
seen. In these days this unpredictability is due partly to the im- 
mense complexity and the wide ramifications of every social event 
and partly to the emergent factors that are novel and so, by their very 
nature, unforeseeable. For example, a person predicting the effects 
of the automobile might have said much about the advantages of 
better and faster transportation, but who actually predicted or 
could have predicted the social effect of the automobile on adoles- 
cence? In my youth of the horse-and-buggy era I never went far 
enough from home to be out of reach of the constraining influence of 
my family and of the closed community of which I was a part—so all 
adolescents for thousands of years before me. The advent of the au- 
tomobile almost instantly changed this traditional social control of 
adolescents. 

With due respect for the difficulties of prophesying, one may ven- 
ture to suggest some probable consequences of the prolongation of 
adolescence. The first_effect we are already observing: the accept- 
ance by society of an obligation to do something which shail at least 
be ameliorative. The National Youth Administration and the Civil- 
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ian Conservation Corps are already at the point of admitting that 
their problem is likely to be permanent and that the problem con- 
cerns adolescents in general rather than an arbitrarily fractional part 
of them. It will be the arousal of the conscience of society as a whole“ 
that will eventually initiate moves toward adequate solution; the 
fact that the federal government has moved will tend to accelerate 
total social action. If the sight of youth in process of deterioration can 
stir public opinion now, the consequences of wholesale deterioration 
in the future will galvanize the country to action and to measures 
which may be arbitrary, frantic, and unwise. 

The second effect is that the educational system—somewhat char- 
ily and belatedly, as always—is beginning to wonder about its obli- 
gation. In some quarters there is a tendency to drop the terms “high 
school” and “‘secondary education” for the more realistic ‘‘adolescent 
education.” Once society is aroused to demand a wholesale attack on 
the problem, the public school will certainly be called on to carry out 
the program for adolescents because it is the only institution’ 
equipped to do the job. If the school is to be asked to undertake the 
task, it is certainly the part of wisdom for the school and laymen 
interested in the schoo! to have a program ready and in operation; 
for, if no plans have been laid, a program will be forced upon the - 
school, unprepared te meet the demands—a program that may be 
educationally unsoxad and unpalatable. The task is to devise an 
enriched program, an extended program, a program free of red tape, 
that will offer to all pupils acceptable help of the kind which they 
need, at the time when they need it, to the extent that they need it 
in order to be able to function as adults. The program will envisage 
an integration and a logical completion of the secondary-school pro- 
gram now in process of revision, of the limited postgraduate work 
now offered, of the sporadic attempts at adult education, of the 
junior-college movement, of night school, of continuation school, and 
of the activities of the present National Youth Administration, 
Civilian Conservation Corps, and the national defense training ac- 
tivities—all under the aegis of the public school. The general objec- 
tive will be a guided school-work-recreation program, which will last 
for the individual until he is successfully initiated into adult society “ » 
and which will continue thereafter, as in Danish folk schools, as a, 
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source of re-education or cultural refreshment as long as he lives. 
Piecemeal efforts, conflicting efforts, efforts made on the assumption 


. that the condition is transitory will not suffice. Failure of the school 


to face this task or a bungling of the undertaking will lead to the en- 
couragement of rival educational agencies by federal subsidy until 
the right of the public secondary school to its present role of adoles- 
cent guidance will face a challenge. 

The third consequence may well mean the restoration of an ap- 
prentice system, worked out as a co-operative program by industry 
and business on one hand and by the school on the other. Enough of 
this co-operative training has already been done in some localities to 
prove the value of the plan. Incidentally, merely giving competent 
vocational training to more pupils in high school will not be the solu- 
tion; it will merely make the trained youths more unhappy when 
they get no jobs. Such a proposed solution is only one example of 
what happens when the problem is not seen whole." 

The foyrth large consequence may be the complete reorganization 
of the family and the complete re-establishment of the prestige of the 
family as a social unit. The lengthened period of adolescent depend- 
ence will demand correspondingly prolonged obligation of parental 
care and control. With only a little imagination one may predict the 
emergence of a compact, co-operative, enlarged family group, even 
perhaps including married children—a patriarchal organization simi- 
lar to the clan, with persistent social solidarity. The social and the 
economic implications of such a family organization are interesting. 

These and other possible consequences are desirable and can be 
achieved if we recognize the full import of the problem and plan now. 
We can be sure that there will be consequences, and many of the 
unplanned consequences certainly will be harmful, as the results of 
recent surveys of youth clearly demonstrate.2 The extent of the 
problem requires that the planning be a co-operative social program 
involving parents, schools, and government. 

Charles C. Fries, “Educating for Frustration,” School and Society, LII (November 
39, 1940), 537-39. 

2a) Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story. Conducted for the AmericanYouth 
Commission. Washington: American Council on Education, 1938. 

6) Homer P. Rainey, with the collaboration of Arthur L. Brandon, M. M. Chambers, 


D. L. Harley, Harry H. Moore, and Bruce L. Melvin, How Fare American Youth? 
New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1937. 
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PSYCHOLOGY IN THE HIGH-SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


ARDEN FRANDSEN 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 


* 


wu should be the place of psychology in the high-school cur- 
riculum? In this evaluation of the question three problems will 
be considered: (1) Is psychology desirable at the high-school level, 
either as a course in elementary general psychology or as an applied 
course in study habits, mental hygiene, or development of person- 
ality? (2) Are suitable textbooks and other literature available and, 
if so, for what kind of course? (3) If psychology courses are to be 
taught, what should be the training of the teachers? 


STATUS OF HIGH-SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGY AND ADMINISTRATORS’ 
OPINIONS CONCERNING COURSE 

One approach to the question of the desirability of psychology in 
the high-school curriculum is a survey of the present status of the 
subject and of school administrators’ opinions about it. The re- 
sponses to a questionnaire sent to seventy-three high-school prin- 
cipals in Utah, to which g2 per cent replied, are shown in Table 1. 
These data indicate that two-thirds of these high-school principals 
either provide the course in elementary general psychology or think 
that it should be made available, that 64 per cent favor courses in 
how to study, 69 per cent favor courses in development of per- 
sonality, and 42 per cent favor mental hygiene. 

An examination of the literature on this topic reveals that Utah is 
not unique in having a majority of its high-school principals favor- 
able to giving psychology a place in the curriculum. 

In 1933 Pechstein and Broxson (6) reported results on a question- 
naire asking whether psychology was offered or favored in public 
senior high schools. Twenty-seven per cent of the forty-eight state 
directors of secondary education reported that the state permitted 
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the offering of psychology as a senior high school subject and an 
additional 23 per cent favored offering it. Fifty-three per cent of 114 
high-school principals either offered or favored offering the course. 
Corresponding percentages for 106 presidents of teachers’ colleges 
and 62 heads of departments of education were 53 and 60, respec- 
tively. 

Reports on two state surveys are available. Bjork (1) presented 
results of a questionnaire sent to 192 Montana schools. Of 73 per 
cent who replied, 31 per cent said psychology was taught in the high 
schools. In 49 per cent of the schools where it was not taught, the 


TABLE 1 


REPLIES OF SIXTY-SEVEN HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS IN UTAH TO 
QUESTIONS REGARDING AVAILABILITY AND DESIRABILITY 
OF HIGH-SCHOOL COURSES IN PSYCHOLOGY 


ELECTIVE CourRsE 
CoursE NEEDED 
OFFERED IN Not 


, Grave XI or XII AVAILABLE 
CourRsE 


Per Num- 
Cent ber 


Elementary general psychology. . . 21 30 
How to study 4 40° 
Development of personality 37 21 
Mental hygiene 13 19 


addition of the subject to the curriculum was favored. In 1940 Bur- 
gum (2) reported that since 1920 psychology has been offered as a 
one-semester elective in Grades XI and XII of North Dakota high 
schools. 

Articles by two teachers of high-school psychology have appeared. 
Engle, formerly of the Michigan City (Indiana) High School, thinks 
the course is “more in accord with present-day trends in education 
than some subjects now holding time-honored positions” (3: 51). 
Harris (5) in Kansas City reports that psychology as an elective for 
Seniors was added to the high-school curriculum in 1910. It began, 
he writes, with an enrolment of thirty-seven and in 1939 had about 
two hundred. 


TOTAL 

i Num- Per Num- Per 
: | ber Cent ber Cent 
as | 66 
504 60 | 43 64 
at 331 | «46 69 
i 28 | 28 42 
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AIMS AND CONTENT OF HIGH-SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGY 


Another approach to the question of whether psychology can ad- 
vantageously be made a part of the high-school curriculum is to ask 
what are the aims and the content of the course and whether they 
can be achieved. 

To the North Dakota 1939 annual state high-school examinations, 
Burgum (2) added a question on the value of psychology: “In a 
paragraph of 75-100 words, discuss the topic “The Value of Psy- 
chology.’ Name some specific ways in which your course has helped 
you.” He tabulated the frequency of occurrence of eighteen items. 
The first six items are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


FIRST SIX ITEMS CITED AS VALUES OF A COURSE IN PSYCHOLOGY 
BY 397 HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS IN NORTH DAKOTA* 


Percent- Percent- 
Answer age of Answer age of 
Replies Replies 


Helps one to understand himself, Improves methods of study and 
his mental life and behavior. . 79 learning efficiency 52 
Helps one to understand and get Gives a knowledge and apprecia- 
along better with other people} 64 tion of the nervous system... 31 
Helps in personality develop- Shows how to form desirable 
ment and adjustment 59 habits and how to break unde- 
sirable ones 28 


* Adapted from a study by Burgum (2). 


Skaggs asserts that the items shown in this table are the values to 
be expected in high-school psychology. He writes: 


Psychology should give a world of self-understanding to the individual, an 
understanding of the nature of his motives and of the level of his capacities and 
traits. Psychology should give the individual an understanding of other people, 
their motives, habits, attitudes, and ways of acting. In general, psychology 
should be helpful to the student in better adjusting himself to his problems and 
life-situations [8: 598]. 


Other writers (1, 3, 5, 7) have expressed similar opinions. 

Engle (3) believes that the study of aptitudes, abilities, interests, 
attitudes, and social conduct should be correlated with the guidance 
functions of the high school. Harris (5) thinks salesmanship, an un- 
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derstanding of the unreliability of testimony, and an understanding 
of children’s behavior should be included. 

In general these views on aims and content agree with the ranking 
of fourteen topics in order of worth for inclusion in the high-school 
curriculum obtained by Pechstein and Broxson (6) from 163 educa- 
tors. The ranks are: (1) personality adjustment; (2) economical 
methods of work and study; (3) attention, memory, and learning; 
(4) the feelings and the emotions; (5) moral and religious growth; 
(6) interests of high-school pupils; (7) interaction of physical and 
psychological factors; (8) social functions of the individual; (9) origi- 
nal nature, heredity, and environment; (10) individual and group 
differences; (11) extra-curriculum activities; (12) home as a social in- 
stitution; (13) social intermingling of the sexes; (14) orientation and 
psychological perspective. 

The survey of the literature on this topic has revealed no valid test 
of the extent to which high-school pupils achieve the objectives ex- 
pected from the study of psychology. The evidence from pupils’ 
opinions contributed by Burgum (2) is only suggestive; the pupils 
may merely have reported as values what the content of the course 
suggested. Moreover, the idea that psychology is difficult for high- 
school pupils to comprehend occurs both in the comments of the 
respondents to the Utah questionnaire and in the literature. Skaggs, 
in reacting to the objection that psychology is too difficult, abstruse, 
and theoretical, says, “I am concerned with a course in psychology 
whose content and method is pitched to the level of the students’ 
maturity and experience” (8: 598). Bjork (1) remarked that present 
textbooks were not suitable for the high-school levél of instruction. 

Pitkin (7), however, believes that there are ideas in psychology 
which seem valuable and easily within the comprehension of the 
average pupil in Grade XI or XII. Engle (3) and Harris (5) have 
suggested methods which they have found suitable with high-school 
pupils. 

Some data obtained by the writer from classes in general psy- 
chology at the Utah State Agricultural College suggest that maturity 
and selection on the basis of ability are significant in determining 
achievement and that the usual course intended for college students 
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would not, therefore, be suitable in high school. In Table 3 the scores 
on five objective tests covering the content in general psychology are 
presented for Freshmen, Sophomores, and upperclassmen, who had 
been taught together in the same classes. 

Comparisons between Sophomores and Freshmen and between 
upper-division students and Sophomores indicate that increases in 
maturity and perhaps ability' are accompanied by small (not sta- 
tistically certain) increases in achievement in general psychology. 

This review has indicated that, although some of the concepts in 
general psychology are probably difficult for high-school pupils to 


TABLE 3 


SCORES ON TESTS IN GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY ACHIEVED BY 
COLLEGE FRESHMEN, SOPHOMORES, AND 
UPPER-CLASS STUDENTS 


Standard 
Deviation 


Score on test: 
Freshmen (168) 37.80 
Sophomores (101) 32.85 
Upperclassmen (25) 43.15 


Difference between: 
Sophomores and Freshmen . 4.38 
Upperclassmen and Sophomores ; 9.23 


comprehend, pupils, teachers, principals, and psychologists (whose 
opinions have been sampled) favor teaching psychology in high 
school. An analysis of the aims and the content of the courses, how- 
ever, shows that the applications of psychology to personality, social 
behavior, study habits, and problems of guidance and adjustment 
are rated as most important. These facts suggest that, rather than 
elementary general psychology, the course for high-school pupils 
should be concerned with applied psychology and include only the 
topics suggested above. The findings with respect to the textbooks 
which have been used and which are available also support this con- 
tention, as will be shown. 


* Vocabulary test scores increase slightly with rises in class status. 


Diff. 
2.19 
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TOPICS AND TEXTBOOKS FOR COURSE IN 
HIGH-SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGY 

Several of the writers already cited (1, 2, 3, 8) have mentioned the 
dearth of textbooks suitable for high-school psychology. The former 
teacher of psychology in the Michigan City High School writes: 
“One of the greatest obstacles to the introduction of psychology at 
the high-school level is the lack of textbook material definitely writ- 
ten for high-school pupils by psychologists who not only know psy- 
chology but have had training and experience in secondary educa- 
tion” (3: 51). The situation is concretely portrayed by Burgum (2) 
in the survey of textbooks used in North Dakota. The books used in 
forty-six high schools averaged fourteen years old, the newest was 
ten years, and the oldest was twenty-three. Bjork (1) reports a simi- 
lar lack of up-to-date materials in the Montana high schools. 

However, these writers have apparently been thinking of text- 
books suitable for a high-school course in general psychology, and a 
bibliographical search for such books reveals that they are right in 
contending that few, if any, suitable books are available. However, 
had they looked for literature appropriate for a high-school course in 
applied psychology, including such topics as development of per- 
sonality, learning and study habits, and mental hygiene, they would 
have discovered a greater supply. 

Recent publications include a number of books, both in general 
applied psychology and on the special topics mentioned above, which 
could probably be used in a course in applied psychology for high- 
school pupils. Only a few were written especially for high-school pu- 
pils, but others, although not suitable as textbooks, would provide 
good reference material. Presented below are a suggestive outline of 
topics for such an applied psychology course and a list of references 
from which the corresponding content could be drawn. 


SUGGESTED OUTLINE OF TOPICS FOR COURSE IN APPLIED 
PsycHOLOGY FOR HiGH-ScHOOL PuPILs 


A. Planning one’s life 
1. To what extent does diversity both of opportunity and of qualifications 
for successful participation characterize life’s major activities? 
a) In vocations 
b) In high-school and college curriculums 
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c) In social and civic activities 
d) In cultural and recreational pursuits 

. How do individuals differ in abilities and in personality traits? What 
are the causes of differences? How can a person’s traits be described and 
measured? 

. In choosing or planning one’s life-activities (educational, vocational, 
social, and recreational), how will the individual and society profit from 
recognition of, and provision for, individual differences? 


B. Improving human efficiency 

1. What personal characteristics, methods of attack, and environmental 
conditions contribute to efficient learning? How can the pupil, by apply- 
ing his knowledge of learning, improve his habits of study? 

. How is general efficiency of performance of work related to the following 
conditions? 
a) Physiological conditions (fatigue, sleep, alcohol, tobacco, diet) 
b) Environmental conditions (illumination; ventilation; distractions; 
diurnal, weekly, and seasonal variations) 

c) Methods of work 


C. Motivating one’s self and others 
1. What universal human motives can be counted on to direct, sustain, and 
intensify effort in personal, social, vocational, business, and recreational 
activities? 


2. By appealing to these motives (or using incentives which result in their 
satisfaction), how can one control the behavior of one’s self and of 
others? 

3. What are the characteristics in a person which win him friends? 

4. What are the interests of high-school pupils? Are these motivating fac- 
tors in their activities? 

5. How do ideals motivate behavior? 


D. Adjusting to difficulties and conflicts 

1. Describe and explain the various human reactions to thwarted and con- 
flicting motives. 

2. What are the common causes of unhappiness and dissatisfaction? Con- 
sider personal, social, and environmental limitations and conditions. 

3. How should one adjust to the inevitable difficulties in life? What habitual 
pattern or patterns should be cultivated as preparation for making happy 
and socially effective adjustments to conflicts and frustrations? 

E. Mental hygiene 

1. What characteristics of the individual and conditions in society will pro- 
mote mental health, that is, contribute to a balanced satisfaction of one’s 
needs and to individually effective and socially effective living? 

2. How can these characteristics and conditions be developed? 
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3. What are the personal characteristics or habits and conditions in society 
which contribute to maladjustment and mental disease? 
4. How can these characteristics and conditions be eliminated or reduced? 
F. Development of personality 
1. When personality is considered as the total dynamic organization of a 
person’s traits which determines how he reacts to life’s situations, what 
are the factors determining personality development? 
a) Physiological conditions 
b) Social environment in which the person develops (home, school, voca- 
tion, community) 
c) Significant events in the person’s psychological history 
. What general patterns of behavior and characteristics appear suited to 
your personality and life-goals? 
. What can be done to acquire these behavior patterns and personal char- 
acteristics? 


REFERENCES FOR CouRSE IN H1GH-SCHOOL PsycHOLOGY 


. Margaret E. Bennett, Building Your Life. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1935. 

. Ernest J. Chave, Personality Development in Children. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1937. 

. Luella Cole, Psychology of Adolescence. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., 1936. 

. Luella Cole and Jessie Mary Ferguson, Students’ Guide to Efficient Study. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1935 (revised). 

. George W. Crane, Psychology Applied. Chicago: Northwestern Uni- 
versity Press, 1932. 

6. S. L. Crawley, Studying Efficiently. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936. 

. Emily Smith Dexter and Katharine T. Omwake, An Introduction to the 
Fields of Psychology. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. 

. Paul Grabbe and Gardner Murphy, We Call It Human Nature. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1939. 

. Coleman R. Griffith, An Introduction to Applied Psychology. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1934. 

. Mary R. Harrower, The Psychologist at Work. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1938. 

. William Healy, Personality in Formation and Action. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc., 1938. 

. Richard W. Husband, Applied Psychology. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1934. 

. Arthur W. Kornhauser, How To Study. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1937 (revised). 


* If a textbook is desired, a book marked with an asterisk may be suitable. 
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. Earl G. Lockhart, Improving Your Personality. Chicago: Walton Pub- 
lishing Co. (332 South Michigan Avenue), 1939. 

. Lois H. Meek, Your Child’s Development and Guidance Told in Pictures. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1940. 

. J.J. B. Morgan, Keeping a Sound Mind. New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. 

. H. A. Overstreet, About Ourselves: Psychology for Normal People. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1927. 

. H.A. Overstreet, Influencing Human Behavior. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co., Inc., 1925. 

. Francis F. Powers, T. R. McConnell, William Clark Trow, Bruce V. 
Moore, and Charles E. Skinner, Psychology in Everyday Living. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1938. 

. Sidney L. Pressey, J. Elliott Janney, and Raymond G. Kuhlen, Life: A 
Psychological Survey. New York: Harper & Bros., 1939 (second edition). 

. Winifred V. Richmond, Personality: Its Development and Hygiene. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1937 (college edition). 

. Emerson P. Schmidt (editor), Man and Society. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1937. 

. Sadie M. Shellow, How To Develop Your Personality. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1932. 

. Louis P. Thorpe, assisted by Jan N. Holliday, Personality and Life. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1941. 

. Willis L. Uhl and Francis F. Powers, Personal and Social Adjustment. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1938. 

. Walter C. Varnum, Psychology in Everyday Life. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. 

. Wallace T. Wait, The Science of Human Behavior. New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 1938. 

. Wendell White, Psychology of Dealing with People. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1936. 

. E. G. Williamson, Students and Occupations. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1937. (Or some other book on occupations.) 

. R. S. Woodworth, Adjustment and Mastery. Baltimore: Williams & 
Wilkins Co., 1933. 

Although there is still a need for textbooks in psychology written 
especially for high-school pupils, the list of books given indicates 
that, if attention is shifted from general to applied psychology, the 
possibility of selecting suitable literature for the course will be en- 
hanced, from the point of view both of variety and of freshness. It is 
recognized, of course, that these new books will require evaluation 
through use in high-school classes. For example, one of the books in 
the list was used as a textbook by Geisel in a course in mental hy- 
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giene, but it “proved too difficult for many members of the group, 
and it has since been abandoned except as a supplementary book 
from which a number of important assignments are made” (4: 422). 


TEACHERS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGY 
Another problem of introducing psychology into the high-school 
curriculum is the training of those who are to teach the courses. 
Both Bjork (1) and Skaggs (8) mentioned as an objection the lack of 


TABLE 4 


REPLIES OF SIXTY-SIX HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS IN 
UTAH TO QUESTION REGARDING PROVISIONS 
FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL COUNSELING 


CouNSELOR 
CouNSELOR NEEDED 
AVAILABLE But Not 
AVAILABLE 


ToTAL 


CouNSELING PROBLEM 


Num- Per 
ber Cent 


Education and vocational guidance 20 
Diagnosis and recommendations for treat- 
ment of conduct and personality mal- 
adjustments 36 
Diagnosis and guidance for gifted, sub- 
normal, and delinquent children 48 
Diagnosis and recommendations for re- 
medial instruction in study habits, read- 
ing, and other svbjects 44 
Diagnosis and corrective treatment of 
speech defectives 25 


sufficiently trained teachers. This lack is especially a problem in the 
small high school, where perhaps only one class is taught during the 
year and the teacher’s major duties are in some other field. Two pos- 
sibilities are suggested. 

Teaching psychology in high school should be added either to the 
responsibilities of a teacher in general social science or to the duties of 
a person whose other function is psychological counseling and guid- 
ance of pupils. In either case the person’s training should include 
specific preparation for teaching applied psychology in high school. 
However, because of the trend toward broadening the training of 
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teachers in general social science and the increasing recognition of 
need for psychologically trained counselors, one or the other of these 
plans should be feasible. Data on the latter of these asserted trends 
are furnished in the questionnaire of Utah high-school principals. 

Each principal was asked to check statements to indicate 
“whether you have a person on your staff applying psychological 
training in counseling students (or if not, whether you think such 
services would be desirable)” with respect to five specific problems. 
The problents and replies are presented in Table 4. This table, es- 
pecially the column showing the totals favorable to psychological 
counseling, indicates that a person with training in psychology is de- 
sired in a large majority of Utah high schools. 

The specific training for teaching applied psychology in high 
school, whether by the social-science teacher or the psychological 
counselor, should include courses in general psychology, educational 
psychology and adolescence, learning, clinical psychology applied to 
guidance and adjustment problems, social psychology, and study 
habits. 


SUMMARY 


This review of the place of psychology in the high-school cur- 
riculum would seem to justify the following general statements: (1) 
It has been shown that psychology in the high school is favored by 
administrators, psychologists, teachers, and pupils who have had 
experience or interest in the subject. (2) The values claimed for psy- 
chology, the interests of pupils, and the availability of literature—all 
indicate that certain phases of applied psychology are more appropri- 
ate for high-school pupils than is the traditional course in elementary 
general psychology. The typical college course in general psychology 
would appear to be too difficult. (3) Although there is a dearth of 
textbooks for a high-school course in general psychology, a number 
of relatively recent references are available for a course in applied 
psychology. (4) It is suggested that the teacher of the course, whose 
training should include specific preparation for teaching the subject, 
might be either the social-science teacher or the psychological coun- 
selor. 
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THE UPPER YEARS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


M. M. CHAMBERS 
National Youth Administration, Washington, D.C. 


* 


w= congratulating ourselves on the fact that more persons 
are enrolled in secondary schools in the United States than in 
all the rest of the world combined, it is well not only that we should 
cast a critical eye on the content and the quality of instruction but 
also that we should recall that only a small proportion of the pupils 
enrolled ever progress completely through the period of secondary 
education in the schools. 

“Secondary education’”’ is by no means synonymous with the 
traditional American four-year high school. It should begin at about 
the start of Grade VII and should extend through the second year 
of the standard four-year college. In other words, the period of sec- 
ondary education is an eight-year span, not a four-year span. 


THE PREVAILING ORGANIZATION 


It happens that in the majority of our school communities the 
pupils even yet spend eight years in the elementary school before 
they are eligible for admission to the high school. The time-wasting 
and the other ill effects which this arrangement involves for many 
pupils can be obviated, in part, by departmentalized instruction in 
the upper two grades of the elementary school and by other devices 
designed to give these grades some of the characteristics of a second- 
ary school. In a growing number of places these grades are incorpo- 
rated into the junior high school, which usually includes Grades VII, 
VIII, and IX in a unit organized with the peculiar needs of the early 
period of secondary education in view. 

It is at the completion of the four-year high school that the most 
serious hiatus occurs. Here, for most American youths, continua- 
tion of secondary schooling can still be accomplished only by matric- 

‘In this article the author writes in his capacity as a private citizen and not as an 
official representative of any institution or governmental agency. 
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ulation into the Freshman class of a four-year college or university. 
To attend such an institution it is, in many cases, necessary for the 
student to leave his parental roof and take up residence in a college 
community at a distance from his home. The expense of travel and 
the increased subsistence costs are prohibitive for many youths de- 
spite all efforts that have yet been made to provide scholarships, 
earning opportunities, and other student aids. 

It is well known that, of all the current high-school graduates who 
rate above the middle of their classes in scholarship and other evi- 
dences of school success, only about half ever continue their school- 
ing. It is likewise well known that, of all students who do enter col- 
leges, about half are persons of distinctly less capacity and general 
promise, as measured by their previous school records, than the up- 
per half of their confreres during high-school days. Scarcely any bet- 
ter evidence could be asked to demonstrate that secondary education 
in America, at least during the upper two years which should pre- 
cede its completion, is not at all accurately selective on a basis of 
intellectual capacity. It is, however, harshly selective on a basis of 
financial ability. That this situation should continue unmodified is 
a denial of a basic tenet of democracy. 

If we were to assume that the institutional framework of American 
secondary education must remain substantially as it is today, then 
we might concentrate our attention wholly upon the provision of ap- 
propriate student aids which would enable the most worthy students 
to have at least the first two years in college. That the institutional 
framework will remain unchanged is not a necessary assumption. 
There comes into the picture an institution yet in its infancy, ap- 
propriately called the capstone of secondary education—the junior 
college. 

To be sure, some such institution in certain forms has long existed. 
The “‘ladies’ finishing school’’ of the nineteenth century was often 
a two-year institution, but it was always a privately controlled 
school, supported from private sources, and charging high fees from 
its clientele. Often it boasted a particular denominational tone or 
other distinctive atmosphere which made it a national or a regional 
institution for a restricted constituency, and it was only secondarily, 
if at all, an educational facility for the youth of its immediate en- 
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vironment. Such junior colleges still exist in considerable numbers 
and, within their appropriate frame of reference, fill a useful place, 
but they do not promise any universal extension of opportunities for 
a complete secondary education to America’s young people. 


THE COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGE 


If the completion of secondary schooling is to be put within reach 
of all the competent youth to whom it is now denied, the junior col- 
lege will have to become primarily a community institution rather 
than a national or regional one, and for the most part it will have to 
be an institution publicly supported and publicly controlled. To 
some extent both of these conditions have already come into being. 

By the simple expedient of drawing a circle with a radius of forty 
miles about any existing college or junior college and finding what 
proportion of its present students reside within that circumference, 
it can readily be shown that most such institutions already draw 
their student personnel largely from their own communities. This 
condition tends to hold despite the fact that some privately con- 
trolled institutions charge substantial annual fees and make strenu- 
ous efforts to maintain their prestige as institutions capable of draw- 
ing students from the far corners of the country. 

The crucial point is that there are wide stretches, especially in the 
states of the West and the South, inhabited by young people who 
do not reside within forty miles of any college or junior college. Even 
in the older states of the East and the Middle West, some of which 
are liberally sprinkled with small four-year colleges, many youths are 
not within reach of any institution which would offer them the first 
two years of college work with free tuition or with tuition at only a 
nominal rate. 

The local public junior college steps into the breach. Created 
either as a regular part of the public-school system of a fairly large 
city or heavily populated county or as a unit serving an especially 
created district for junior-college purposes only, it is usually a two- 
year institution superimposed upon the local high school, though 
sometimes under separate administration. In a few places it is a four- 
year institution enrolling students in Grades XI through XIV. In 
such cases it is fed by local high schools embracing Grades VII-X, 
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inclusive. There we have full-fledged the so-called “6-4-4 plan” of 
organization, consisting of a six-year elementary school followed by 
a four-year high school and a four-year junior college, through which 
the student may complete an eight-year secondary education. 

Of the 610 junior colleges listed in the United States in January, 
1941, a majority are under private control. Only 261 are supported 
from tax funds and are publicly controlled.t A few of these are whol- 
ly supported and directly controlled by the states, but even these 
are, for all practical purposes, local institutions. 

In California, which leads all other states in number and quality 
of local public junior colleges, these institutions are locally controlled 
in much the same manner as are local public-school systems, of which 
they form a part, but the state furnishes very substantial financial 
aid in the form of a fixed annual contribution based on the number 
of students enrolled. Moreover, a state law requires that local public 
junior colleges shall be tuition free. 


MAKE SECONDARY EDUCATION ACCESSIBLE TO ALL 


In California’s junior colleges nearly ninety thousand students are 
enrolled. Slightly nore than half of these students are classified 
as “regular” students, most of whom are presumably aged about 
eighteen and nineteen and would normally be found in Grades XIII 
and XIV at the completion of a continuous career through the pub- 
lic schools. The others are “‘special” students, largely persons beyond 
the age of twenty, many of whom are enrolled for part-time instruc- 
tion which suits their cultural tastes or fits into their vocational pat- 
terns.” 

There we have the picture of a community institution which af- 
fords the completion of a free secondary education to the youth of 
the locality, and incidentally also offers opportunities for adult edu- 
cation to qualified persons of all ages. Through such an agency we 
shall achieve, if we achieve it at all, a situation in which a complete 
secondary education will be available to every young person. 

Only voluntary schooling for youths who wish to continue their 

t Walter Crosby Eells and Priscilla Winslow (compilers), ‘‘Junior College Directory, 
1941,” Junior College Journal, XI (January, 1941), 281. 


2 Walter Crosby Eells, “Status of the Junior College in the United States, 1940-41,” 
School and Society, LIII (March 1, 1941), 287. 
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educations is considered here. There is no thought of making junior- 
college attendance compulsory; the thought is only of making the 
final years of secondary education accessible to all youths who want 
such continued education and whose records promise that they will 
put the opportunities to good use for individual and social benefit. 
The bald fact is that in but few parts of our country is this oppor- 
tunity available today to all such youths. 

The reasons why this opportunity should be made available to 
every qualified young person are many. If we follow the oversimpli- 
fied and rightly somewhat discredited practice of speaking of general 
and vocational education as discrete entities, we shall notice, first, 
that it is very greatly to the national advantage that as many of our 
young people as possible carry their general education further than 
it is carried now, in order that the whole populace may be increasing- 
ly leavened by a large element having had the benefit of some ad- 
vanced study of the complex social, economic, and cultural problems 
which beset us nationally and locally. We shall see, too, that the vo- 
cational training which can be offered in the junior college is especial- 
ly needed for the upgrading of the competency of many thousands 
of workers at intermediate technical, semiprofessional, and sub- 
professional levels which play more and more rapidly increasing 
parts in our occupational structure. 

One can envision the day when through the local public junior 
college the facilities briefly sketched in the foregoing paragraphs will 
be physically accessible to all qualified American youths, without the 
necessity of moving their residence from their parental homes and 
without the barrier of fees for tuition. The provision of these facili- 
ties as rapidly as possible in all the states is amply justified by the 
promise of enhanced economic and cultural well-being for the nation 
and its communities. In fact, they are imperatively required by the 
exigencies of our time. The provision of local public junior-college 
facilities on the scale described is financially feasible and can readily 
come about with the enlargement of local school districts, the in- 
crease in state aid, and the inauguration of federal aid to the states 
for general education, all of which are “‘in the cards.” 
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MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS IN TEXTBOOKS 
IN GENERAL CHEMISTRY 


RALPH E. DUNBAR 
North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, North Dakota 


T Is common knowledge, or at least a common belief, among in- 
structors of college chemistry that many students enrolling for 
their first course in college chemistry are woefully deficient in es- 
sential mathematical training and consequently are unable to carry 
their work in chemistry with a minimum of effort and a maximum 
of efficiency. An all too common complaint is that college Freshmen 
cannot correctly locate a decimal point or logically state or solve a 
simple proportion. Perhaps the high-school instruction has not 
sufficiently emphasized these fundamental mathematical operations. 
Perhaps, also, college instructors have failed to give sufficient guid- 
ance in the solution of problems. It was with the hope of determining 
what mathematics is needed in chemistry that the present study was 
undertaken. 
PREVIOUS STUDIES 
Among previous studies of the mathematical content of chemistry, 
the following may be mentioned. Rendahl' studied the mathemati- 
cal content of three textbooks in high-school chemistry. He tabu- 
lated the types of mathematics used in solving the problems but took 
no account of the space devoted to the problems or of the types of 
problems included. O’Connor? reported a tabulation of the numbers 
and the types of problems in six textbooks in high-school chemistry 
and indicated some of the recent trends. Gage’ presented and dis- 
tJ. L. Rendahl, “‘The Mathematics Used in Solving Problems in High School 
Chemistry,”’ School Science and Mathematics, XXX (June, 1930), 683-89. 


2 John O’Connor, ‘“The Problem Content of Six High-School Chemistry Textbooks,” 
Report of the New England Association of Chemistry Teachers, XX XVII (September, 


1935), 34-36. 

3 Spurgeon Gage, ‘‘Committee Report [on Mathematical Problems in Introductory 
Chemistry],” Report of the New England Association of Chemistry Teachers, XX&KvII 
(September, 1935), 31-33. 
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cussed a committee report dealing with the types of problems and 
methods of presentation that teachers of college chemistry suggest 
or expect. While these studies have been helpful, they have not 
solved the common difficulty of a general lack of mathematical train- 
ing at both the high-school and the college level. Boles and Webb* 
reported a study in which the kind and the treatment of mathe- 
matics in high-school and college textbooks in general inorganic 
chemistry were investigated, but no record was made of the number 
of problems, of the space devoted to problems, or of the types of 
problems involved. 


PROCEDURE IN PRESENT STUDY 


The present study follows the plan of a previous investigation by 
Dunbar and Betts? of the problem content of twelve high-school 
textbooks in chemistry. A study has been made of twelve college 
textbooks in general chemistry to determine: (1) the number of 
mathematical problems contained in the twelve textbooks; (2) the 
amount of space devoted to these problems in the textbooks; (3) 
the types of problems contained in the textbooks; (4) the kinds of 
mathematics needed for solving these problems by the simplest and 
the most direct methods; and (5) the correlation of the four items 
mentioned with the corresponding items from the previous study of 
twelve high-school textbooks in chemistry. 

A page-by-page analysis was made of the following twelve college 
textbooks in general chemistry. 

Joseph A. Babor and Alexander Lehrman, General College Chemistry. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1940. 

R. Brinkley, Introductory General Chemistry. New York: Macmillan 
0., 1938. 

rail T. Briscoe, General Chemistry for Colleges. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1938. 

G. H. Cartledge, Introduction to Inorganic Chemistry. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1935. 

Horace G. Deming, Fundamental Chemistry: An Elementary Textbook for 
College Classes. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1940. 


* Leo L. Boles and Hanor A. Webb, ‘“The Mathematics of General Inorganic Chem- 
istry,”’ Science Education, XIV (March, 1930), 539-46. 

2 Ralph E. Dunbar and Helen Jo Betts, ““The Problem Content of Twelve High- 
School Chemistry Textbooks,”’ Journal of Chemical Education, XII (April, 1935), 187- 
89. 
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Neil E. Gordon and William E. Trout, Jr., Introductory College Chemistry. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1940. 

Harry N. Holmes, Introductory College Chemistry. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1939. 

B. Smith Hopkins, General Chemistry for Colleges. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1937. 

James Kendall, Smith’s Introductory College Chemistry. New York: D. Apple- 
ton—Century Co., Inc., 1938 (revised). 

William McPherson, William Edwards Henderson, W. Conard Fernelius, and 
Edward Mack, Jr., Chemistry: A Textbook for Colleges. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1940. 

James F. Norris and Ralph C. Young, A Textbook of Inorganic Chemistry for 
Colleges. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. 

Eugene P. Schoch and William A. Felsing, General Chemistry. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. 


An analysis was made of all the mathematical problems in these 
twelve college textbooks, including those problems at the ends of the 
several chapters, those within the chapters, and those in appendixes. 
The plan of study was identical with that used in the previous study 
except that, in the tabulating of the types of problems included, it 


became necessary to add two new types to the eleven previously 
used. This addition was occasioned by the greater variety and com- 
plexity of the mathematical problems in the college field as con- 
trasted with those in the high-school textbooks. The two new types 
added include problems of “Electrochemistry” and “Solubility 
product and ionization constant.” A tabulation was made of the 
number of problems in each of the books, the total number of lines 
devoted to problems in each, and the average number of lines of text 
on a page in each book. From these data and the total number of 
pages in each book was determined the percentage of space allotted 
to problems. 


RESULTS 


An examination of the data in Table 1 reveals that the number of 
problems ranges from 80 to 327, the mean being 167 and the median 
152 problems. The variation in space allotment is from o.g1 per 
cent to 2.60 per cent, the mean being 1.71 per cent and the median 
1.77 per cent. These values represent a rather wide variation in the 
number of problems and in the space devoted to mathematical 
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problems in these twelve representative textbooks in college general 
chemistry. 

Tabulations were also made of the total number of problems of 
each type in each textbook and of the percentages of the total num- 
ber in each book belonging to each type. The results are shown in 
Table 2. 

TABLE 1 


MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS APPEARING IN TWELVE TEXTBOOKS IN 
COLLEGE GENERAL CHEMISTRY AND COMPARISON WITH 
TWELVE HIGH-SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 


Number Percentage 
of Lines of Space 
Given to Given to 
Problems Problems 


Number 
Textbook of 
Problems 


Babor and Lehrman 93 
Brinkl 80 


137 
276 
176 
200 


190 
Norris and Young 136 
Schoch and Felsing 85 


HH HDD DD HHO 


167 


In addition to the 2,003 problems analyzed, it is also interesting 
to note that nine of the textbooks studied make a definite use of 
graphs, either for preparation or for interpretation, in the solution 
of several of the problems included. Eleven of the books include 
problems involving the evaluation of the ionization or equilibrium 
constant or the determination of other values based on that con- 
stant. Eleven of the books likewise include similar mathematical 
problems based on the solubility product constant. 
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None of the textbooks studied make it a practice to include an- 
swers to all mathematical problems. Only two include answers to a 
portion of the problems. Cartledge’s book includes in the Appendix 
the answers to seventy-five selected numerical exercises that appear 
in the text. Brinkley includes a group of fifty-four numerical prob- 
lems at the end of his book and lists the answers for each. 

In the majority of cases the mathematical problems are grouped 
with other study and review exercises at the end of the several chap- 
ters. Ten follow this plan. Only in Gordon and Trout and in Holmes 
is the practice followed of including other exercises and problems at 
logical points throughout the body of the several chapters in addi- 
tion to those at the end of each chapter. 

The totals for all books shown in Table 2 reveal that problems 
having to do with reacting weight, weight and density, concentration 
of solution, gas volumes, composition, electrochemistry, and formu- 
las—all with frequencies of 90 or above—make up more than 89 per 
cent of the total number of problems. These types seem to be par- 
ticularly emphasized in college textbooks in general chemistry. 

Finally, the methods that might logically be assumed to be used 
in solving these problems were studied, and the results were tabu- 
lated. These data are contained in Table 3. 

Contrary to what some teachers may believe, a detailed knowledge 
of higher mathematics, while it may be helpful, is not essential to a 
solution of any of the problems contained in these twelve representa- 
tive college textbooks. Table 3 shows that a total of 1,510 problems, 
or 75.4 per cent of the total number of problems, can be solved by 
proportion, 12.0 per cent by division, 8.1 per cent by multiplication, 
3-5 per cent by addition, and 1.0 per cent by subtraction. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In addition to the items which are immediately obvious from a 
study of the tables given here, the following conclusions seem to be 
justified. (1) There are wide variations in the number of mathe- 
matical problems and in the space allotted to these problems in these 
representative textbooks in college general chemistry. (2) The types 
of problems most frequently found in college textbooks in general 
chemistry are those dealing with reacting weight, weight and den- 
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TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO PROCESS REQUIRED, OF MATHEMATICAL 
PROBLEMS APPEARING IN TWELVE TEXTBOOKS IN COLLEGE GENERAL 
CHEMISTRY AND COMPARISON WITH HIGH-SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 


Multipli- 


Addition | Subtraction 


Textbook Proportion Division 


Babor and Lehrman: 
Per cent 

Brinkley: 
Per cent 

Briscoe: 
Per cent 

Cartledge: 
Per cent 

Deming: 
Per cent 

Gordon and Trout: 
Numbe 
Per cent 


Holmes: 


Hopkins: 
Per cent 


Kendall: 


High-school textbooks: 
Num 
Per cent 


7° 12 6 4 I 
75-3 12.9 6.4 4-3 I.1 
70 5 3 2 ic 
87.5 6.2 3.8 2.§ 
109 II 10 4 6 
77.8 7-9 2.9 4-3 
110 14 8 I 4 
80.3 10.2 5.9 0.7 2.9 
192 37 28 13 6 ; 
69.6 13.4 10.1 4-7 2.3 
| 97 37 33 8 I 
55.1 21.0 18.8 4.5 0.6 
155 18 16 10 I 
261 34 29 3 
11g 28 5 10 I 
73.0 17.2 3.1 6.1 0.6 4 
McPherson and Others: i 
Norris and Young: 
72.8 17.0 5.1 5.1 
Schoch and Felsing: 
All books: 4 
240 162 71 20 
60.4 6.6 2.4 
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sity calculations, concentration of solution, gas volumes, chemical 
composition, electrochemistry, and derivation of formulas from 
experimental data. (3) Proportion is used in the solution of three- 
fourths of the mathematical problems contained in college textbooks 
in general chemistry. Simple division and multiplication alone are used 
in the solution of about 12 and 8 per cent, respectively, of the problems, 
while the direct use of addition and subtraction is almost negligible. 
(4) College textbooks in general chemistry contain a far larger number 
of mathematical problems than do high-school textbooks, both in 
frequency and in number of lines given to the problems, although 
the percentages of problems show less variation because of the 
larger number of pages in the college books. (5) The general types 
of problems contained in college and high-school textbooks in general 
chemistry are surprisingly uniform, with the exception that most 
college textbooks contain problems dealing with electrochemistry 
and with solubility product and ionization constant, which are not 
found in the high-school books. (6) The problems included in the 
college books are far more complex and involved than are the prob- 


lems of a similar type in the high-school books. (7) The same general 
type of mathematics is required to solve representative problems 
from college and high-school textbooks in chemistry. However, the 
greater complexity of the problems in the college field makes their 
interpretation and final solution more difficult. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON GUIDANCE 


PERCIVAL W. HUTSON 
University of Pittsburgh 


* 


A IN previous years the references on guidance are classified in- 
to three categories. Under “Distribution” are listed writings 
which illuminate the problems of distributing school pupils and 
young people among educational and vocational opportunities. ‘Ad- 
justment”’ denotes the literature selected as bearing primarily on the 
function of bringing about such adjustments in the individual or in 
his environment as will enable him to profit most fully by his educa- 
tional and vocational opportunities. References which deal with 
both these phases of guidance are listed under “Distribution and 
Adjustment.” Evidence is accumulating to indicate a widening ac- 
ceptance of this definition of guidance. 


DISTRIBUTION! 


453. ADAMS, F. J. “College Degrees and Elementary-School Intelligence Quo- 
tients,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXI (May, 1940), 360-68. 
A long-term study affording light on the extent to which college achievement 
can be predicted from intelligence quotients obtained in elementary-school 
years. 


454. ANDERSON, H. DEWEy, and Davimson, PERcy E. Occupational Trends in 
the United States. Stanford University, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1940. Pp. x+618. 
An analysis of United States Census data, showing trends in the various cate- 
gories of occupations and offering detailed interpretations based on a wide 
understanding of the factors back of social change. 


455. ASHER, E. J., and Gray, FLORENCE E. “The Relation of Personal History 
Data to College Success,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXI1 
(October, 1940), 517-26. 

A study showing a positive relation between a “‘personal-history score” and 
college success. 
* See also Item 407 (McQueen) in the list of selected references appearing in the 

June, 1941, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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. BELL, Howarp M. Matching Youth and Jobs. Prepared for the American 
Youth Commission. Washington: American Council on Education, 
1940. Pp. xiv+278. 

Reports findings of a program of research into the needs of young people seek- 
ing jobs and a demonstration of ways of meeting these needs—studies carried on 
co-operatively by the American Youth Commission and the United States 
Employment Service. 


. BILLHARTZ, WILLIAM H., JR., and Hutson, PERCIVAL W. “Determining 
College Ability dung Junior High School Years,” School and Society, 
LIII (April 26, 1941), 547-52. 

Reports a study from which it is concluded that ‘ Siege success can be pre- 
dicted at the end of junior high school as well as at the end of senior high 
school.” 


. CALIVER, AMBROSE. Negro High School Graduates and Nongraduates. 
United States Office of Education Pamphlet No. 87, 1940. Pp. iv+2o. 
A canvass of more than twenty thousand cases, showing, among other findings, 
that “there is little relation between the curriculum pursued and the occupa- 
tion of Negro high-school graduates and nongraduates.” 


. GortscH, HELEN Bertua. Parental Income and College Opportunities. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 795. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. Pp. x+158. 

Astudy of Milwaukee high-school graduates, showing that attendance at higher 
institutions depends on family economic status. 


. GREENLEAF, WALTER J. 80 New Books on Occupations, 1939-40. United 
States Office of Education Misc. 2395, 1940. Pp. 32. 
A selected, annotated bibliography. 


. Hewett, THEoposiA C. “Do the Schools Prepare for Beginning Jobs?” 
Occupations, XTX (March, 1941), 418-26. 

An analysis of 1,099 placements made by the junior section of one of the New 
York State Employment Service offices, showing relation of high-school train- 
ing to jobs entered. 


. “Jobs for the Neglected Sixty Per Cent—A Symposium,” California Jour- 
nal of Secondary Education, XV (December, 1940), 456-84. 

A description of the program for occupational adjustment in the public second- 
ary schools of Oakland, California, as presented in a half-dozen articles by prin- 
cipals, counselors, and placement officers in the Oakland school system. 


. THE JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND 
THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF Epucation. “Selecting Trainees.” Serv- 
ice Bulletin on Defense Training in Vocational Schools, No. 4, December 
13, 1940. Pp. iit+10 (mimeographed). 

Outlines plans for co-operation of all important agencies to achieve proper 
selection of trainees for the vocational-training program for national-defense 
workers. 
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464. KANDEL, I. L. Professional A ptitude Tests in Medicine, Law, and Engineer- 
ing. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. Pp. x+ 
78. 
Describes progress to date and shows that prognostic tests for medical students 
have been developed more fully than have those for students of law or engi- 
neering. 


465. Myers, GEORGE E. Principles and Techniques of Vocational Guidance. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1941. Pp. xii+378. 
A comprehensive treatment of vocational guidance. 


466. NEMZEK, CLAUDE L. “The Value of Certain Non-intellectual Factors for 
Direct and Differential Prediction of Academic Success,” Journal of So- 
cial Psychology,’’ XII (August, 1940), 21-30. 
Shows that amount of education of father, amount of education of mother, 
and occupational status of father have negligible value for prediction of aca- 
demic success. 


. SUPER, DONALD E., and Bropuy, Dorotuy A. “The Role of the Interview 
in Vocational Diagnosis,” Occupations, XIX (February, 1941), 323-27. 
Shows the extent to which interviews with high-school pupils corroborated or 
modified diagnoses already made on the basis of results from an extensive bat- 
tery of tests and questionnaires. 


. THORNDIKE, Epwarp L. “Vocational Guidance a Function of Public Edu- 
cation: A Forward Look,” Occupations, XIX (December, 1940), 163-67. 
An address delivered in 1913, giving reasons for lodging the guidance function 


in the schools and outlining the possibilities of application of scientific method 
to the field. 


. Witty, PAUL; GARFIELD, SOL; and Brink, Wiii1am G. “A Comparison of 
the Vocational Interests of Negro and White High-School Students,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXII (February, 1941), 124-32. 
A study showing some notable distinctions in choices of white and Negro pupils, 
although excessive percentages of both groups aspired to professional occupa- 
tions. 

ADJUSTMENT" 

. ANDERSON, JOHN Peyton. A Study of the Relationships between Certain 
Aspects of Parental Behavior and Attitudes and the Behavior of Junior 
High School Pupils. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 
809. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. Pp. vi+ 
196. 

Although the correlations obtained were not high enough to be useful for pre- 
diction, evidence was found to justify an investigation of the parent-child re- 
lationships when one is seeking to understand the unstable or rebellious child. 


* See also Item 212 (Meeting Special Needs of the Individual Child) in the list of se- 
lected references appearing in the April, 1941, number of the Elementary School Journal. wf 
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. Cutter, T. H. “The Validity of the Cleeton Vocational SR Section,” Oc- 
cupations, XIX (May, 1941), 581-84. 
Reports statistical evidence casting doubt on the validity of Section SR of the 
Cleeton Vocational Inventory, which purports to measure social adjustment. 


. Fever, D. D., and BAER, L. Opat. “A Comparison of Test Records and 

Clinical Evaluations of Personality Adjustment,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXXII (February, 1941), 133-44. 
In a carefully conducted investigation, disagreement was found between per- 
sonality evaluations obtained by use of the Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
and those obtained by the method of extensive clinical study. Reasons for the 
disagreement are offered. 


. Feper, D. D., and Kountn, J. S. “Motivational Problems in Student 
Counseling,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXIV (June, 1940), 
273-86. 

An analytical summary and presentation of the various studies relating to the 
factor of motivation as a determinant of academic achievement. 


. Jarvis, L. L., and Extincson, Mark. A Handbook on the Anecdotal Be- 
havior Journal, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. xii+ 
72. 
Explains the anecdotal behavior journal and its use, as developed at the 
Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute. 


. JoHNson, CHARLES S. Growing Up in the Black Belt. Prepared for the 
American Youth Commission. Washington: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1941. Pp. xxiv+360. 

This study of Negro youth in the rural South is one of a series of studies shed- 
ding light on the process of personality development of Negro youth. 


. Mental Health in the Classroom. Thirteenth Yearbook of the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the National Education 
Association. Washington: Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction of the National Education Association, 1941. Pp. viii+-304 
This book was prepared by a committee, but the authorship of each chapter is 
designated. Section I consists of a treatment of ‘“The Basis of Mental Health,” 
Section II describes outstanding examples of the practice of mental hygiene, 
and Section III presents a discussion of training teachers in this field. In- 
cludes a carefully selected, annotated bibliography. 


477. SHERMAN, MANDEL. Basic Problems of Behavior. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1941. Pp. viii+440. 
An evaluation of current theories of behavior in the light of both clinical and 
experimental data pertaining to the major problems of this field of study. 
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478. THoM, Douctas A., and JOHNSTON, FLORENCE S. ‘Time as a Factor in the 
Solution of Delinquency,” Mental Hygiene, XXV (April, 1941), 269-87. 
A follow-up study of one hundred delinquent or potentially delinquent boys 
who had been treated in a child-guidance clinic. Shows that ‘‘youth tends to 
become stabilized in the process of growing up.” 


. TreGs, ERNEST W., and Katz, BARNEY. Mental Hygiene in Education. 
New York: Ronald Press Co., 1941. Pp. xiv+418. 
An exposition of normal personality development, of the various types and 
causes of maladjustment, and of procedures in diagnosing and treating malad- 
justment. Written for teachers and other school workers. 


DISTRIBUTION AND ADJUSTMENT 


. BatLtey, RicHarp J. “Preparing, Certifying, and Selecting Public-School 
Counselors,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXVI (Sep- 
tember, 1940), 415-23. 

Reports findings from a comprehensive questionnaire survey of personnel func- 
tionaries and duties, as well as a summary of expert opinion concerning prepa- 
ration of counselors and the functions appropriately expected of them. 


. Buros, Oscar KRIsEN (editor). The Nineteen Forty Mental Measurements 
Yearbook. Highland Park, New Jersey: Mental Measurements Year- 
book, 1941. Pp. xxiv+674. 

Contains more than five hundred reviews of tests as well as extracts of more 
than eight hundred reviews of tests and of books on testing. 


. CHAPMAN, Paut W. Guidance Programs for Rural High Schools. United 
States Office of Education, Vocational Division Bulletin No. 203, Oc- 
cupational Information and Guidance Series No. 3, 1940. Pp. vit+58. 
A description of well-developed guidance programs in two rural high schools in 
the state of New York. 


. Hamein, A., ER1ckson, CLIFFORD E., and O’BRIEN, MARGARET 
W. Guidance Practices in Public High Schools. Bloomington, Illinois: 
McKnight & McKnight, 1940. Pp. 68. 

A survey of guidance practices in a small number of specially selected schools 
in twenty-four states. 


. Hawkins, Layton S., JAGER, Harry A., and Rucu, Gites M. Occupation- 
al Information and Guidance. United States Office of Education, Voca- 
tional Division Bulletin No. 204, Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance Series No. 1, 1939. Pp. viii+182. 

Devoted primarily to brief descriptions of individual guidance programs in 
many states and cities and to a statistical summary of guidance practices 
in sixty-eight secondary schools. 
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. Hoppock, RoBERT, and Opom, CHARLES L. “Job Satisfaction: Researches 


and Opinions of 1938-1939,”’ Occupations, XIX (October, 1940), 24-28. 
A critical summary of fourteen recent objective studies. 


. Koos, LEonarp V. “Some Essentials in Student Personnel Work,” Junior 


College Journal, X (May, 1940), 602-9. 


Reports a survey of the personnel programs of thirty-eight public junior col- 
leges, finding evidence that ‘‘guidance is now one of the dynamic areas of junior- 
college education.” 


. LanDy, EpWArRpD, with the collaboration of JoHN R. BEERY, Byron C. 


Hayes, and C. Dart Lone. Occupational Adjustment and the School. 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Vol. 
XXIV, No. 93. Washington: National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, 1940. Pp. 160. 

A report of a follow-up study made in six schools in 1939-40. 


. LEFEVER, D. WELTY; TURRELL, ARCHIE M.; and WEITZEL, Henry I. 


Principles and Techniques of Guidance. New York: Ronald Press Co., 
1941. Pp. xviiit+522. 

A textbook organized into the following four parts: ‘Points of View,” ‘“Per- 
sonnel,” ‘‘Plans,”’ and ‘‘Procedures.”’ 


. LuypMan, Erick L. “The Adequacy of Follow-up Samplings,”’ Occupa- 


tions, XIX (October, 1940), 33-35. 
Presents statistical evidence measuring the reliability of follow-up surveys of 
high-school graduates. 


. Loop, ANNE S. “Does Type of Education Affect Negroes’ Careers?’’ Occu- 
pations, XIX (March, 1941), 430-35. 

Reports a study of the education and employment records of 6,799 Negroes 
living in Manhattan. Concludes that ‘educational training does influence the 
vocational careers of Negroes.” 


. McCuintock, JAMEs A. Personnel Procedures in the Secondary School. 


New York: Psychological Corporation, 1940. Pp. xvi+184. 


In a series of chapters on the various phases of a guidance program, the author 
summarizes the findings of earlier surveys of practices and introduces descrip- 
tions of guidance programs which he received from a free-response ques- 
tionnaire covering New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. Includes a 
chapter by Rose G. Anderson. 


. The Occupational Follow-up and Adjustment Service Plan. New York: Oc- 


cupational Adjustment Study of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals (425 West 123d Street), 1940. Pp. vi+06. 
A manual which gives detailed directions for conducting follow-up studies. 
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493. “Personnel Work in California Public Junior Colleges—A Symposium,” 
California Journal of Secondary Education, XV (October, 1940), 331-51. 
Articles by Grace V. Bird, Hugh M. Bell, J. W. McDaniel, J. Paul Mohr, and 
Rosco C. Ingalls and John Holt, report the personnel problems revealed in a 
study of junior-college students and the personnel practices in analysis, counsel, 
and follow-up of students. 


. The Report of a Survey of the Public Schools of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
pp. 235-50. Made by the Division of Field Studies, Institute of Educa- 
tional Research, Teachers College, Columbia University, George D. 
Strayer, Director; N. L. Engelhardt, Associate Director. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. 

Chapter xi presents an evaluation of the guidance program of a large city 
school system, with recommendations for improvement. 

. SARBIN, THEODORE R. “The Case Record in Psychological Counseling,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XXIV (April, 1940), 184-97. 

An illuminating description of how best to make case notes on counseling inter- 
views. 

. StEvENS, V. S. “Vocational and Educational Guidance in Ontario Sec- 
ondary Schools,” Occupations, XIX (November, 1940), 87-93. 

Shows the frequencies with which the various features of a guidance program 
appear in Ontario secondary schools, as ascertained by questionnaire. 

. STRANG, RutH. Pupil Personnel and Guidance. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1940. Pp. xiv+356. 

A treatment organized primarily around the following topics: definition and 
scope of pupil-personnel service; some public-school personnel programs; and 
the contributions of school administrators, specialists, and teachers. 

. VERNON, P. E. “How To Use the I.Q. in Counseling,” Journal of the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women, IV (October, 1940), 18-24. 

An article of advice based on the many scientific studies which have delineated 
the uses and the limitations of the intelligence quotient as an instrument for 
prediction. 


. Wrttramson, E. G., and Borpy, E. S. “Evaluating Counseling by Means 
of a Control-Group Experiment,” School and Society, LII (November 2, 
1940), 434-40. 

Recounts a controlled experiment in vocational and educational counseling 
with university Freshmen. 


. WRENN, C. GrtBert. “The Evaluation of Student Personnel Work: A 
Critique of the ‘Guidance Movement,’ ” School and Society, LII (No- 
vember 2, 1940), 409-14. 

A description of progress to date and of next steps to be taken. 
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Educational Writings 
* 
REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


EDUCATION AND THE PRESENT CRISIS.—Educators today are confronted with 
all the usual school problems plus that of providing for the education of the 
young in a world which is dominated by fear. It is very necessary that school 
administrators and teachers give special attention to this problem in an objec- 
tive, scholarly fashion. 

The seventeenth Inglis Lecture in Secondary Education? is a timely, sound, 

sane treatment of education in our present situation. It begins realistically with 
the statement: “The dominating emotion of the world today is fear” (p. 1). 
The first part of this lecture analyzes the psychological fear which permeates the 
whole civilized world today, with particular reference to general American atti- 
tudes. It is suggested: ‘There are two major components in our national war 
anxiety: first, the fear of an Axis victory, and second, the fear of the conse- 
quences of war itself. These two fears are often in conflict with each other” 
(p.5). 
The second part of this lecture deals with the attitudes of educators in the 
present world-situation. It is May’s judgment that American educators believe 
that they will lose more by an Axis victory than by war itself. The old fears of 
educators—that of loss of financial support, of loss of local control, and of loss of 
freedom—have been amplified greatly by World War II. 

The third part of the lecture is an excellent exposition of the problems of de- 
fense for our democracy both from forces without and from those within. The 
suggestion is made that the present defense program is helping to allay our fear 
of danger from without but that the organization against threats to democracy 
from within is not so well formulated. The author points out five danger signals 
which suggest internal threats: the rise of minority groups, the trend toward in- 
tolerance, the unequal distribution of economic and educational opportunity, the 
youth problem, and our reluctance to look squarely at the danger signals and to 
face them realistically. 

The author’s thinking is clear cut, as witnessed by the statement: “The in- 
ternal threat to democracy is not the existence of a class system but the closing 
of the doors to social mobility through education” (p. 46). 

In the final part of this interesting lecture, May suggests that at present 
much random activity is going on among educators, with some indication, how- 


! Mark A. May, Education in a World of Fear. The Inglis Lecture, 1941. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. 74. 
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ever, of the beginnings of an appropriate plan of action. He does not believe 
that naziism can survive a crisis better than can the democratic process. He em- 
phasizes the need for teaching pupils to improve their power of discrimination in 
the choice of leaders. He believes that we can teach youngsters how to control 
their anxieties and how to manage them proportionally to the realities of the 
danger. “Each individual in a democracy must sooner or later rely on his own 
health, strength, talents, and abilities as his best line of defense”’ (p. 70). 

There may be those who differ somewhat from the author in his interpretation 
of the modern scene, but there will be few who will not be stimulated to think 
by the clear presentation and interpretation of the problems faced by educators 


in modern-day life. 
S. A. HAmRIN 


Northwestern University 


SECURING PosITIONS FOR TEACHERS.—Four years ago the National Institu- 
tional Teacher Placement Association published a volume defining the theory 
of teacher placement (Institutional Teacher Placement, prepared under the 
auspices of the National Teacher Placement Association by J. G. Umstattd 
[editor] and Others). As a companion volume, the association has recently pro- 
duced a publication dealing with placement practices.t 

The second monograph is a natural and proper sequel to the first. The latter, 
like the former, is probably the first of its kind in the field, and, despite some im- 
perfections (which the editors themselves freely confess), it will make an impor- 
tant addition to the libraries of those engaged in placement work. 

This book is a symposium of the contributions of thirty-five members of the 
association, which, although it is presumably a record of devices and techniques 
actually employed by the authors, does not claim to be either a handbook of 
trade secrets or a blueprint of perfection. It is simply, as stated in the Preface, 
a “source book in current practice”’ (p. iii). 

Contributions were solicited from the entire membership of the association 
without any attempt to assign topics. The result, although certainly not com- 
pletely comprehensive, indicates the wide variety of problems met by the indi- 
vidual contributors and records their efforts to solve such problems. No attempt 
was made to submerge the ideas of the contributors beneath the surface of a 
preconceived philosophy. Controversial questions regarding who should regis- 
ter, the charging of fees, and co-operation with commercial agencies are fully dis- 
cussed both pro and con. 

One section of the book (chapter iii) attempts to survey placement practices 


* Current Practices in Institutional Teacher Placement. Written by Thirty-five Mem- 
bers of the National Institutional Teacher Placement Association. Athens, Georgia: 
National Institutional Teacher Placement Association, with the assistance of the Divi- 
sion on Child Development and Teacher Personnel, Commission on Teacher Education, 
American Council on Education (Mary B. Bondurant, secretary, % University of 
Georgia), 1941. Pp. xii+186. 
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and to arrive at a pattern which might be regarded as typical. Since the problems 
of the various offices themselves, as well as the educational philosophies of the 
institutions represented, vary widely, this attempt proved to be difficult. Nat- 
urally the solutions to some problems are almost universally the same; others 
have to be solved in the light of immediate and localized circumstances. Appar- 
ently, this survey was based on facts revealed by the papers submitted rather 
than on a nation-wide, on-the-scene study of all the institutions having teacher- 
placement offices. Because of the restrictions imposed by such a procedure, the 
implications of this survey probably possess only limited application. 

The papers submitted by the various contributors have been organized in 
eleven chapters. Although several chapters have no more than one contributor, 
three are given unusual emphasis by the inclusion of nine or more papers. These 
three chapters deal with (1) “Co-ordination of Selection, Admission, and Guid- 
ance with Teacher Placement”; (2) “Relationships with Registrants”; and (3) 
“Organization, Administration, and Office Practice.” 

The following topics of high relative importance are also discussed: relations 
with faculty members, relations with other bureaus, follow-up, and various 
methods used for research and evaluation. One interesting and important area 
given but brief attention is the matter of placing teachers at the college level. 
A general discussion of the underlying principles of institutional teacher place- 
ment and its role in the total program of teacher education comes early in the 
book and provides a philosophical panorama before which the specific problems 
are paraded. Chapter xi is concluded by the presentation of a tentative score 
card for evaluating offices of teacher placement. This card represents the book’s 
only attempt to indicate what the teacher-placement office should be, although 
the basis for such an evaluation can hardly extend beyond the limits of prevail- 
ing practice. 

Although teacher placement is the principal concern of this publication, it 
nevertheless contains much that is of value to the general institutional place- 
ment office. Moreover, the scope of the book is not limited to so-called “‘teacher- 
training institutions” but includes a discussion of the problems confronting lib- 
eral-arts colleges and universities as well. 

Current Practices in Institutional Teacher Placement, both for the practitioner 
and for the educational administrator, is interesting and profitable reading. 

L. GENE WOLFE 
Chicago Office of Beloit College 


ScIENTIFIC METHOD IN THE StupY OF DELINQUENCY.—It is fairly easy 
to make a study and assemble facts, but it is energy-consuming to organize 
these facts in a systematic and serviceable form. This more onerous task has 
been admirably accomplished in the field of juvenile delinquency by Lowell J. 
Carr,! who has furnished the social worker a most practical guide and handbook 


* Lowell Juilliard Carr, Delinquency Control. New York: Harper & Bros., 1940, 
1941. Pp. xiv-+448. $3.50. 
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for field use. In addition to its major contribution, this work constitutes a help- 
ful textbook in any course dealing with juvenile maladjustment and delinquency 
and a valuable reference book for courses in adolescent and child psychology, 
psychology of adjustment and personality, guidance and counseling, and social- 
service methods. That it is perhaps less valuable as an aid in fitting a school 
program to the needs of individual pupils is apparently due to the author’s 
belief that school technicians should take up the challenge he has issued 
rather than that non-school people should attempt to prescribe a school pro- 
gram. 

Parts I, II, and III (pp. 3-259) present an orderly organization of facts which 
gives meaning and direction to the attack on delinquency. Chapters i and ii are 
especially recommended for reading by parents, church workers, teachers, public 
officials, or any other persons who have anything to do with guiding the develop- 
ment of children. Part IV (pp. 263-322) outlines a method of attacking prob- 
lems of maladjustment, and Part V (pp. 325-404) describes ways of making 
social action permanent. On the whole the technique described and illustrated 
in the book is unusually complete and practical; details are given for all the 
specific operations which would constitute the great bulk of the work required 
in such a program. In addition, there is a clear demarcation of the points at 
which facts and knowledge about delinquency and its causes give way to ideas 
and guesses. 

The distinctive characteristic of the book lies in its principal thesis: the four- 
fold plan of action—‘“Scientific research,” “Specific techniques of case-finding, 
treatment, and prevention,” “Social action,” and “Social organization and ad- 
ministration” (p. 25). Repeatedly the author emphasizes that the book does not 
present a solution to any social problem but that it presents a technological 
method by which any social problem can be solved. The method is simple, logi- 
cal, and easily understandable by professional and lay workers alike. It has the 
additional vital asset of practicality, which it possesses by virtue of the author’s 
years of experience in the Michigan Child Guidance Institute, as well as in other 
such efforts at social action. Also worthy of note is the author’s recognition of, 
and attack on, the widespread practice of leaving social control to the suggestions 
of laymen. There is some hope that the author’s attack may bear fruit, for he 
has couched his arguments, as in fact his whole work, in a simple and most 
readable style and has avoided a technical jargon. This fact, considered in con- 
nection with the nature of the theme and the completeness with which the 
theme is developed, suggests not only that this book contains material needed by 
the lay worker in social service but that it can be understood by him. It is no 
less valuable to the professional social worker. This combination is altogether 
too rare in current literature. 

The Bibliography contains approximately 120 titles,of which only seventeen 
appeared earlier than 1930 and thirty-seven of which were published in 1938 
or later. Here, then, is an early attempt to bring together the recent important 
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researches in the field made by such investigators as Olson, the Gluecks, the 


Lynds, Healy, Bronner, and others. 
ASAHEL D. WooprurF 
Ogden Latter-day Saints Institute 


Ogden, Utah 


BuILpING BETTER Bopies.—One of the major aims in teaching nutrition to 
boys and girls has long been to give to these pupils an adequate knowledge of 
the principles of nutrition so that they can choose their diets to gain optimum 
health. That the high-school courses must have fallen short is indicated by the 
fact that the selective-service examinations are showing up too many men who 
are unfit for the army because of physical defects caused by improper or inade- 
quate diets. Surely this great amount of malnutrition is not the result of the in- 
ability of homes to meet the family food needs; it seems rather to be the result of 
poor knowledge or poor application of the nutrition requirements. 

To provide a course in how to achieve health and well-being through ade- 
quate diet, planned to meet the body’s needs and prepared and served in the 
best way to preserve the nutritive value and be most palatable, is the aim of 
Silver’s textbook' for the high-school grades. The book is divided into two parts: 
“Food in Relation to Health and Well-being” and “Planning, Preparing, and 
Serving the Day’s Meals.” 

In the first section the author devotes three chapters to a study of calories, 
carbohydrates, fats, proteins, minerals, and vitamins. She has boiled down the 
findings of the latest research in nutrition to the high-school level and illustrated 
this technical material in an interesting and understandable way. In the fourth 
and last chapter in this section, “Adequate Diets,” this material is tied together 
in planning diets for the family, including infants and very young children, chil- 
dren of early school age, adolescent boys and girls, and adults. 

The second section of the book sets up standards for the kitchen and its equip- 
ment and then devotes a section to each meal and the different foods usually 
served at these meals. Few recipes are given, and no separate section in the book 
is devoted to recipes. The author suggests that pupils be allowed to bring recipes 
from home or to select them from school files or books. Giving pupils opportu- 
nities to make their own decisions is in line with present teaching practice. One 
chapter is devoted to food preservation and one to principles and procedures in 
buying food for the family. The last chapter, “Foods and Fun,” includes brief 
suggestions for giving teas and parties, cooking at camp, and ordering food in 
hotels and on trains. 

Each chapter throughout the book is followed by lists of activities, which may 
prove suggestive for the pupils and teacher. Co-operative participation of the 
group is often suggested. The illustrations are attractive, well selected, and new. 


t Fern Silver, Foods and Nutrition. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 
1941. Pp. xii+522. $1.72. 
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The suggested additional readings are from the most recent books and pam- 
hlets. 

' In the evaluation of this book as a high-school textbook, the reviewer wonders 
whether it would not have been better to build the nutritional knowledge along 
with the learning of the planning and serving of meals rather than to devote 
separate sections to each. In the reviewer’s experience, nutritional information 
is not learned apart from meal-planning. The reviewer also questions the advis- 
ability of presenting to high-school pupils as much technical information as 
Miss Silver’s book includes. Because of its readability, the book should be wide- 
ly used as one of the publications available for reference work, and the first sec- 
tion should appeal to parents or other laymen wishing to find nutritional infor- 
mation presented in an interesting and understandable manner. 


HELEN E. McCLeery 
Public Schools 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


GENERAL MATHEMATICS IN THE HicH ScHoot.—Secondary-school men, espe- 
cially those associated with systems having four-year high schools, have long 
_ faced the problem of making provision for the pupil who wishes to elect mathe- 

matics but who is not interested in, or is not prepared to be successful with, tra- 
ditional courses in algebra or geometry. The popularization of secondary educa- 
tion and the shift of emphasis from preparation for college to preparation for life 
have been chiefly responsible for the development of these new trends. The pro- 
cedures of lowering standards and of formulating minimum-essentials classes in 
traditional high-school mathematics have not satisfied these demands, and cre- 
ating an entirely new course has taken many years of preparation by curriculum- 
maker and textbook-writer. 

To provide for textbooks in this area, which may be referred to as “general 
mathematics,” requires the unusual technique of selecting at the pupils’ level 
subject matter which is interesting, practical in application, and written in a 
vocabulary suited to these pupils. The author of the book considered in this re- 
view; through his varied experiences as a mathematics teacher, his many con- 
tacts with teachers of secondary-school mathematics, and his extensive work 
as a textbook-writer, no doubt was aware of these factors when he developed this 
new textbook. 

Materials creating favorable mathematical attitudes are expertly presented 
in chapter i. The content of the book represents the fields of arithmetic, in- 
tuitive geometry, and elementary algebra. The chapters relating to geometry 
are enriched with materials from solid geometry and trigonometry. Important 
representation is given to materials from the field of arithmetic which are impor- 


‘ Virgil S. Mallory, Mathematics for Everyday Affairs: A Course in General Mathe- 
matics. Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1940. Pp. viiit+472. $1.28. 
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tant in training for useful citizenship. The aim of making the subject matter 
socially useful is attained through relating materials to situations in the pupils’ 
environment. The book is well illustrated with attractive photographs and 
drawings, and the cover design and the color of the cover are striking and pleas- 
ing. The format in general is excellent. 

Sufficient materials for a year’s course in general mathematics, which may be 
a terminal course or a survey course introductory to traditional high-school 
mathematics, are so extensive that it is doubtful whether any class in first-year 
mathematics can finish the book in a year. However, its makeup is so flexible 
that it may be used as outlined by the author or as desired by the teacher to pro- 
vide for the needs of different classes. Exercises divided into simple and more 
difficult types, devices for maintaining arithmetic skills by using diagnostic and 
informal tests, and frequent cumulative and chapter tests add to the qualities 
of the book. Although one may feel that this textbook was written with the low- 
ability student in mind, the wealth of material included in all sections makes for 
successful use in classes of average ability. Comparison of this book with Stone 
and Mallory’s Mathematics for Everyday Use, published in 1935, brings out 
clearly the trend of textbooks in this field and the progress that has been made. 
Two phases of socially significant mathematics seem to have been slighted in 
the latest book: (1) the important field of statistical information and (2) the 
mathematics relating to a better understanding of our government. True, some 
material of this kind is included, but these are such important factors in present- 
day affairs that they should be given a prominent place in a textbook on general 
mathematics. 

High schools having courses or planning courses in general mathematics will 
find this a worth-while publication to consider as a textbook. 


EDWARD W. HAZLETON 
Calumet High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


READING, WRITING, AND SPEAKING.—To train young boys and girls of the 
junior high school level in the language arts—speaking, reading, writing, and 
thinking—is the general plan of two textbooks in English.t To speak more 
specifically, the authors have indicated their purpose as fourfold: (1) to enable 
pupils to express their thoughts in an interesting and correct manner, (2) to en- 
able them to think clearly and effectively, (3) to provide sufficient and valuable 
exercises which will serve as adequate training in the various units presented, 
and (4) to develop in pupils a sense of conscientious craftsmanship. 

In Book I a brief introduction to the material to be studied presents to the 
children the unquestioned need for correct spoken and written English. Thus 

t Charles Swain Thomas, Myra Adeline Paine, and Nelle Glover Ensweiler, English 


for Junior Americans: Book I, pp. viiit+344, $1.08; Book II, pp. x+404, $1.12. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1941. 
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the pupils themselves will see a reason for the units about to be presented. In 
Book II the authors’ summary of chapter i states, “You now understand that 
your progress in English depends upon two things: (1) your mastery of autom- 
atisms; (2) your creative work” (Book II, p. 8). Book I already has presented 
these problems to the younger pupils and has started training in that direction; 
Book II develops further these aspects of English work. 

Book II repeats on a more advanced level much of the material of Book I. 
Both books contain such aspects of English as the following: talks and papers in 
the English class; kinds of reading; an elementary study of poetry; standards for 
good compositions; writing imaginary themes; social and business correspond- 
ence; a.study of interesting words; everyday conversations; use of direct and in- 
direct quotations; verbs, nouns, pronouns, and modifiers; a study of the different 
kinds of sentences, followed by an interesting section on gaining variety in sen- 
tences in the pupil’s own writing; spelling; capitalization; punctuation; and 
finally a brief study of the newspaper and magazine in possible relation to those 
published by the pupils themselves. The organization of this material seems psy- 
chologically and pedagogically sound. 

Both books contain all the material in the way cf grammar and composition, 
both oral and written, that a pupil needs in order to meet the senior high school 
requirements. It is possible, however, that the author’s plan may be a little too 
ambitious and that more material is included in these books than could be ade- 
quately treated in the course of a year’s work. However, this generosity is only 
a minor fault, for individual teachers can soon estimate the needs of their own 
classes and can then omit the work which they think is not necessary for their 
own pupils. Certainly it is better to err in having too much material than in not 
having enough. 

These books are not particularly unique in their contents, as all elementary 
English books must, of necessity, conform to certain standards and include 
much of the same material. The chapters on social correspondence, however, 
are especially good in their stress on natural and informal letter-writing—con- 
versing by mail. The work in imaginary compositions also is valuable and should 
develop a greater sensitivity and imagination in the pupils as well as further their 
skillin writing. The grammar units are complete and simple enough to be under- 
stood even by the slower pupils. The illustrations in the books have been well 
chosen and are meaningful and pertinent to the subject matter. 

If the material in these books is not a great departure from that included in 
many other textbooks in English, certainly the presentation is. It is well adapt- 
ed to young pupils, and the traditional idea that the mechanics of English is 
dull and uninteresting is here disproved. Pupils who use these books should 
thoroughly enjoy their work and profit by it. 

BABETTE K. LEMON 
Laboratory Schools 
University of Chicago 
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